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Monthly Summary. 


Domesttc.—The Times has republished, 
from the Independent (American), a letter 
addressed to the Earl of Shaftesbury by 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in which that lady re- 
bukes the enemies of negro Slavery in Eng- 
land for their lukewarmness towards the 
North, in tie present struggle. The letter 
is too long for insertion in our present issue ; 
but we consider Mrs. Stowe has confounded 
the cause of the war with its object, and has 
done those she assails great injustice. We 
shall revert to the subject. 

The African-Aid Society has published 
the third number of a monthly paper, its 
organ, entitled, The African Times. 

The Rey. H. H. Garnet, whose visit to 
England, some ten years ago, will be remem- 
bered so satisfactorily by many of our 
friends, is now in London. He intends to 
devote a few months to lecturing upon the 
present aspect of affairs in the United States, 
and is open toengagements in London or in 
the provinces.* 

An important meeting of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, the Cotton-Supply 
Association, and the Cotton-Cultivation 
Company, was held in Manchester on the 
19th ult, for the purpose of communicating 
to the Hon. 8. Laing, Finance Minister for 
India, the views of the parties connected with 
these Associations, in relation to the great 





* He may be addressed at No. 27 New Broad 
Street, E.Q— [Ep. A. &. R.] 


question of an increased supply of cotton 
from India. -Mr. Laing’s reply was highly 
encouraging as to the prospect of augmented 
production under proper stimulus. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society have issued « notice, 
informing the public of the penalties they 
will incur if they take shares in Mining As- 
sociations in Brazil, holding slaves. * 

Arrica.—The last advices from the West 
Coast, bring intelligence that King Docemo 
has ceded Lagos to the British Govern- 
ment. + 

France.— M. Cochin (Augustin) has just 
published, in Paris, a very remarkable work, 
in two volumes, on the Abolition of Slavery, 
a review of which will be found in another 
column. M. Augustin Cochin was formerly 
Mayor of Paris. 

SwITzERLAND.—On the 9th ultimo, the 
Evangelical Alliance terminated its sittings 
at Geneva. Immediately after, a Conference 
was held between the Americans and En- 
glish, on the subject of the present state of 
affairs in the United States. Sir Culling 
Eardley occupied the Chair. The result of 
a long discussion was the recommendation to 
the Committee, of a resolution expressive of 
“ Christian charity with the brethren in the 
United States, and of trust in Providence 
that the deplorable war now being waged 
may be overruled to the establishment of 
constitutional government, the advancement 








* Vide Leader on this subject, page 227. 
t The text has since been published in the 
London Gazette—\ Ep, A, 8. R.] 
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of the interests of humanity, and the cause 
of freedom.” 

UnitTEp Srates.— The extraordinary pres- 
sure of matter upon our limited space, com- 
pels us this month to confine our epitome of 
passing events im the United States to those 
of leading importance. We hope to have 
room in our next, for a completer record of 
minor incidents. 

‘The defeat at Bull’s Run does: not appear 
to have been so disastrous to the Constitu- 
tionalists as had been alleged. They had 
again been compelled to retreat, after an en- 
eegement with the Confederates, at Spring- 

eld, Virginia, each side having experienced 
heavy losses. But an expedition to Cape 
Hatteras had resulted in the capture of all 
the harbours and forts, then in the posses- 
sion of the Confederates. This successful 
attack had given the Federal Government 
the command of the harbours whence the 
privateers of the Confederates issued, and 
also of the whole of the North-Carolinian 
coast-line. Another important expedition 
had been despatched West, under Major- 
General Fremont, who had at once declared 
Missouri under martial law, and issued a 
proclamation confiscating the property of all 
parties in arms against the Government, and 
declaring free their slaves. This is justly 
considered a most important step, and the 
Government at Washington is understood 
not to have disa proved of it. <A general 
impression prevailed that a similar measure 
would soon have to be adopted, as a military 
necessity, in the other seceded States. 

The Government is vigorously carrying 
out the stringent acts passed by the Congress 
against the property of the rebels, and the 
general tone of public opinion leaves no hope 
of a speedy adjustment of this sad dissension, 

Mr. Senator Chase, Finance Minister, has 
appealed to the nation for a loan, which is 
being well responded to, and the principal 
banks were taking it up for large sums. 

In reply to General Butler’s request to be 
informed what he was to do with the fugitives 
who sought protection within his lines, 
many of whom he had already employed in 
a military capacity, he has received instruc- 
tions to regard allas free, but to register those 
who belong to parties not in rebellion, in 
order that their masters may be compensated 
when the present troubles are over. It will 
be remarked that the Fugitive-Slave Law is 
thus practically set aside, and the principle 
of compensation asserted. 

Numerous arrests had taken place of per- 
sons—many of them lohine-~deapeatel: of 


corresponding with the rebels. ‘The delin- 
quents had been imprisoned. 

The Government has adopted a system of 
passports applicable to all persons going out 
or returning to the country. Several news- 
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papers had been suppressed for expressing 
opinions adverse to a continuance of the war, 
and others compelled to recant on pain of 
suppression. 

At the seat of war slaves were crossing 
over, in large numbefs, tothe lines of the 
Constitutionalists, notwithstanding all the 
efforts made by their masters to prevent the 
circulation of news. 

In Virginia a change had. taken-place. in 
favour of Union, and it is alleged that, as 
soon as the Union party has the opportunity, 
it will declare itself. On the other hand, 
Kentucky desires to remain neitral, and has 
ordered the Commander of the Confederate 
forces out of the State. 

It was generally anticipated that a great 
battle would take place in a few days, as the 
opposing forces were being concentrated in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Washington. 

West Inpizs.—Our West-India files are 
devoid of interest. 

From Haytt, however, the news is more 
encouraging. Through the instrumentality 
of the British Consul, the difficulty with the 
representatives of Spain had been adjusted. 
The case bore extremely hard upon President 
Geffrard, but under the threat of a bombard- 
ment, he had no alternative but to agree to 
the compromise, namely, to refer to Commis- 
sioners the question of the indemnity de- 
manded, and to salute the Spanish flag, the sa- 
lute being returned. The President had gone 
upon a tour in the South. In San Domingo 
matters were in an extremely unsettled state. 





THE FIRST BLACK CITIZEN OF THE 
DIS-UNITED STATES. 


Tur decision of Judge Taney in the case 
of Dred Scot, to the effect that no coloured 
man possesses rights which the law is bound 
to respect, has been practically set aside by 
the Washington Cabinet, by the granting of 
a passport to the Rev. H. H. Garnet, so well 
known to many of our friends. Some doubt 
arose whether his complexion should not be 
set down as “dark.” But this mode of 
evading the question was set aside at once 
by the retort, “‘ Many men are of a dark 
complexion who are not black.” ‘ Black be 
it then,” was the answer: “ the point must 
be tested, so better do it at once,”’ and colour, 
this time, took its proper position. Although 
this is not the first passport which has been 
granted to a person of African descent, it is 
the tirst which has been issued to one of the 
race, since the infamous decision of Judge 
Taney ; whose name, by the way, and ludi- 
crously enough, is pronounced “ Tawny.” 
Thus our friends throughout the country may 
welcome the Rev. H. H. Garnet as the first 
black citizen of the Dis-United States. 
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The document being a curiosity of its kind, 
we append it. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
To all to whom these Presents shall come greeting. 
No, 2553. 


I, the undersigned, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, hereby request all 
whom it may concern to permit safely and freely 
to pass Henry H. Garnet, a Citizen of the 
United States, and in case of need to give him 
all lawful aid and protection. 

Given under my hand, and the im- 
pression of the Seal of the De- 
partment of State, at the City 


( Seal. ) of Washington the 26th day of 
August, A.D. 1861, in the 86th 
year of the Independence of these 
United States. 

Wituram H. Sewarp. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Age, 45 years. 
Stature, 5 feet 11 inches English. 
Forehead, high. 
Eyes, black. 
Nose, broad. 
Mouth, medium. 
Chin, round. 
Hair, black. 
Complexion, black. 
Face, long. 
Signature of the bearer, 
Henry H. GARNET, 
New York. 





THE CESSION OF LAGOS. 


Original Correspondeuce. 
‘** To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

“‘ Sin— Having taken part in the recent Con- 
ference held at Lord Brougham’s, and also in the 
Deputation to Lord John (now Earl) Russell and 
the Duke of Newcastle, I am desirous to press 
still further upon the minds of your readers, and 
the public generally, the views that were then 
expressed by most of the gentlemen a the 
Conference and Deputation as to the unspeakable 
importance of our having additional consuls on 
the Western Coast of Africa. From late advices 
I have received from my brother, Mr. A. R. 
Chinery, of Badagry, those views are borne out 
in a very striking manner. In a letter to me, 
dated Badagry, 6th July 1861, Mr. A. R. Chi- 
néry says, ‘To impress upon you and the Go- 
vernment how much lawful and legitimate com- 
merce is dependent upon the influence and policy 
of our consuls, I need only refer you to the 
conduct of Mr. William M‘Crosky, acting consul, 
in settling the late dispute with the King of 
Porto Novo, to convince you how much are 
needed men possessing a right estimation of the 
importance of British commerce in connection 
with this country (Africa), and a fair knowledge 
of the native character, to insure 4 large and in- 
creasing business in native produce, and thereby 
achieve the great end for which you and other 
earnest and good men are striving, viz. ‘* to sup- 

ress the trade in human creatures.”” Mr. A. 
R. Chinery has resided between three and four 
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years in the Bight of Benin, and from his fre- 
quent visits to Ports Novo and other places in 
his business capacity, as the agent of my firm, 
has of course been enabled to see the importance 
of the duties of our consuls in their intercouse 
with the native kings and chiefs ; and now that 
Lagos has been ceded to the British Crown, it 
becomes a still more serious subject; and I trust 
those of your readers who are members of Par- 
liament will use every means in their power to 
impress upon the Government the solemn and 
responsible duty they have to perform in ap- 
pointing the officials of this new settlement, and 
the policy that they may adopt relative to the 
trade carried on at Lagos. Hitherto a large 
and seem trade has been done by English 
and Hamburgh houses without being subject to 
any port charges or duties beyond a small duty 
paid in cowries to the King Docemo upon every 
puncheon of palm-oil, &c., before shipped from 
the island. Ifa governor and a staff of officials 
are to be appointed, and the expenses paid by 
duties levied upon the mercantile operations of 
Lagos on goods passing through that place to 
Abbeokuta, we shall find that, so far as the in- 
crease of commerce, the production of cotton, 
and the abolition of the slave-trade are con- 
cerned, we have not assisted these objects by 
having wrung from King Docemo his signature 
to the late treaty collet bie island to the British 
Crown. The business of the surrounding dis- 
tricts, including Abbeokuta, where the trade in 
cotton has increased in a most satisfactory man- 
ner during the last three years, is all carried on 
through Lagos; and certainly, looking at the 
great expense at which all goods are landed and 
produce shipped; owing to the dangerous serf and 
bar, and the present competition in the trade, the 
future progress and civilization in that most im- 
portant part of Western Africa does become of very 
serious moment. All those conversant with the 
subject know full well that a healthy and legiti- 
mate trade in the native commerce of the country 
is the great Missionary by whose influence we 
can alone suppress the slave-trade and abolish 
the whole train of degrading customs that form 
so dark a mantle over the rising population of 
those districts. The great drawbacks which 
the efforts of our Missionaries, and all those who 
have laboured in the cause of Christianity and 
civilization in Western Africa, have had to en- 
counter and succumb to, viz. the deadly climate 
and the ignorance of the native tongues, are far 
too graveever to bewholly mastered; and while all 
must feel a deep sense of the noble and humane ex- 
ertions of this country in keeping up an African 
squadron, yet at the same time we know that no 
squadron in the world can ever root up and de- 
stroy Slavery. Doubtless some good has resulted 
from our past efforts, and there cannot be a 
question as to the advisability of continuing an 
efficient naval police; but it is upon the shores of 
Africa, in the midst of African homes, that we 
must wrestle with the demon influence. The 
results of our commercial operations in the Bight 
of Benin, but esp:cially upon the borders of the 
great slave country of Dahomey, have done more 
in the right direction than all other efforts put 
together. The tens of thousands of pounds worth 
of Manchester and Birmingham goods that wend 
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their way upon the heads of the native brokers 
into the interior are exciting to industry thou- 
sands of the population, who, becoming wise to 
the use of our goods, are induced to turn the 
produce of their country to account, it being the 
only means of procuring them ; and thus are we, 
amid the multitudinous population of Africa, 
casting the seeds of a healthy commerce, and 
reaping the fruits of the exhaustless treasures of 
this vast continent. The great agent, both in a 
moral and political aspect, that this country 
should foster and protect, therefore, is commerce, 
and this can best be done by increasing the num- 
ber of our consuls, who should be men of stern 
and reliable character, possessing Christian and 
moral principles worthy of imitation. We can- 
not, I think, want greater demonstrations of the 
value of such than the past services of the late 
Mr. Benjamin Campbell, who was many years 
H. B. M. Consul in the Bight of Benin; also 
Mr. A. W. Hanson, in the Sherbro; and, more 
recently, Mr. M‘Crosky, at Porto Novo, Lagos. 
Trusting the importance of this subject may in- 
duce you to find a space for this in your valuable 
columns, 
‘IT am, Sir, 
* Your’s faithfully and obediently, 

** for Davip CHINERY. 

** London, Sept. 26th, 1861.” “T. 8. 








THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


Tux following most important despatch, 
relating to the slave-trade to Cuba, was 
issued with the last Blue Book upon the 
subject. We give it at length, being the 
latest official communication that has been 
made public on the continuance of a traffic 
which Spain alone now encourages, although 
bound by treaty to suppress it. Nothing 
can be plainer than Mr. Consul Crawford’s 
declaration that Spain could put the wicked 
commerce down if she chose. 


DESPATCH FROM MR. CRAWFORD, HER MAJESTY’S 
JUDGE IN THE MIXED COMMISSION COURT AT 
THE HAVANA, DATED FEBRUARY 5, 1861, 
RELATING TO THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


Conmissary Judge Crawford to Lord John Rus- 
sell, (Received March 11). 


Havana, February 5, 1861. 


‘My Lorp,—It is again my disagreeable duty 
to state to your Lordship that the slave-trade 
continues to be carried on from this island upon 
the most extensive scale, and that so far from 
its having become odious in the opinion of the 
public, there are more persons, even of capital 
and influence, engaged in it than ever. 

** Her Majesty’s Government have all along 
been made aware of the demoralizing effects of 
this most abominable traffic, and that there were 
always to be found among the Spanish officials 
some who were so base as to sell their honour for 
a consideration. Many have been the victims of 
this venality, who have been dismissed from their 
commands, but in no one instance have we seen 
that the officers who have so disgraced them- 
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selves, and the royal service to which they be- 
long, have been otherwise puntehed or degraded ; 
and thus it is, that having held an office or ap- 
pointment long enough to enrich themselves by 
the bribes they have received, they are displaced, 
retain the money so acquired, and are suffered 
to retire on their fortunes. 

‘* This state of things, which began soon after 
the ratification of the treaty with Spain for the 
abolition of the slave-trade, has gone on and 
continues, and it is now most thoroughly sys- 
tematized (by tariff in some instances, the charge 
being ye to an agent), and the blood-money is 
divided according to a scale, the higher and lower 
officials receiving each their proportions. 

“To such a state of corruption and degrada- 
tion has this infernal traffic reduced the people 
of this island and the Spanish officers, whose 
dereliction of duty has so d'shonoured them, that 
several of the wealthy proprietors have lent their 
estates for hire, whereon new-landed negroes 
have been afforded the protection accorded to the 
slave-trader by the Penal Law of 1845 (Article 9), 
and neither they, nor the Spanish officers who 
connived at the landing of the slaves so evading 
capture by being sheltered by the proprietors, 
are at all objects of detestation in the society of 
this slave-trading community, where the most 
notorious of those whose riches have been ac- 
quired in the African slave-trade are loaded with 
the honours and decorations of Spain. Some of 
them have even been ennobled on the recom- 
mendation of certain Captains-General, who 
could not have been ignorant of their slave- 
trading successes, and such recommendations 
Her Catholic Majesty could not have imagined 
would by possibility have been given in favour of 
men whose characters were so intimately known 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives, and that com- 
mon report mixed up those high officers with the 
slaving adventures of the now-titled traders, in 
so far as connivance at the introduction of them 
into this island for a valuable consideration. 

** At the date of the treaty with Spain for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, the mortality of 
that unfortunate race was estimated variously 
at from 7} to 10 per cent. per annum, That 
treaty, and our efforts to check the traffic, had 
the effect of raising the price, and conseyuently 
it produced better treatment of the slaves, and a 
diminution of the average mortality of 5 per 
cent. 

** Upwards of twenty-five years have elapsed ; 
and it will be evident to your Lordship, that had 
there not been a continuous and enormous im- 
portation of Africans, Slavery would, at this 
date, have been almost extinct in Cuba, instead 
of there being really more slaves now in this 
island than there were in 1835. 

**General Concha, notwithstanding the im- 
mense number of slaves which were imported 
during the long period of his second appointment 
here, assured his Government that slave-trading 
was almost put an end to; whereas, in reality, 
the traffic during that period of his Excellency’s 
administration was carried on with much more 
vigour and success than it had been in the time 
of General Roncali. I regret to say that it is 
fully as extensively prosecuted now, under the 
governinent of General Serrano. 
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‘*The vessels employed in carrying on the 
slave-trade have mostly been American-built, 
ships well known for their sailing qualities being 
of course preferred, and these were sought after 
and purchased here and elsewhere, their fittings 
and Spanish crews were put on board here and 
at the outports, or neighbouring cays, whence 
they proceeded on their voyage to Africa; but 
since the year 1858, when there was such outcry 
about our cruisers in these waters boarding 
American ships, the traffic has been almost ex- 
clusively carried on by vessels under that flag, 
which fit out and sail from the United States, 
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and such has been the effect of the impunity | 
enjoyed by the slave-traders, that the American | 


masters and crews no longer hesitate to continue 
on board, and have brought all their . energies 
and cunning into operation to avoid their own 
Government cruisers, as well on the coast of 


Africa as in the waters of Cuba, from the last | 


mentioned of which all Her Majesty’ vessels of 
war have been withdrawn for the last two years. 

*“*The number of Spanish ships has conse- 
quently become small that are engaged in the 
traffic. 

*“‘ Under the flags of other nations there are 
slavers now and then, such nationality being 
assumed for the purpose of evading Her Ma- 
jesty’s and the United-States’ cruisers. 

** Lately, some adventurers have proceeded to 
the Slave Coast under the flag of France, and 
the ship Don Juan, that left this port 11th of 
August last, has just succeeded in landing her 
cargo of 607 slaves. The master (Gallet), a 
member of the Legion of Honour), and the crew, 
after destroying the ship, landed at Cardenas, 
were from thence sent on prisoners to this place, 
and, without any investigation, they were placed 
at the disposition of the French Consul-General : 
their story, that the ship had sprang a leak and 
that they had been obliged to abandon her at 
sea on her voyage to China, was, it seems, be- 
lieved by the authorities. 

‘*The difficulty the slavers have to contend 
with is, their capture on the coast of Africa. 
There is, I believe, no instance of a slaver 
escaping with her cargo from thence, being unable 
to effect a landing here: some few, it is true, 
have beeu fallen in with and captured by Spa- 
nish ships of war, but with these exceptions they 
have always been able to bribe the local authori- 
ties; and although the head or blood-money 
which it costs them to land their slaves is an 
enormous tax, the price obtained for Bozals has 
been such, for some time past, as is highly remu- 
nerative. 

‘*Lucumis have averaged 1200 dollars each 
at the place of landing, so there is a large mar- 
gin for the adventurer wherewith to meet the 
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“But the actual outlay in case a slaver is 
captured empty, but fully equipped, is only 
the cost of the ship, provisions, and interest 
thereon, say 27,500 dollars, because the wages 
and gratifications are contingent, payable only 
if the adventure is successful; the loss by cap- 
ture with the negroes on board would amount to 
55,000 dollars, and no more. Consequently it 
will be evident to your Lordship that the safety 
of one adventure amply repays the slave-trader 
for the loss of ten of his vessels, if taken without 
slaves on board, or for five which may be cap- 


_ tured after shipment of the negroes at the coast; 


facts which sufficiently account for the increase 
and continuance of this detestable traffic. 

“It is clear, at least we have the experience 
of more than twenty-five years, that no efforts 
have been made by Spain to put an end to the 
slave-trade: we need never expect the fulfilment 
of the treaty of 1835 by a people who consider 
the obligations therein come under as detrimental 
to the interests of this island, which has, since 
the suppression of the traffic with Brazil, be- 
come almost the only market for the slaves 
brought from the East and West Coasts of 
Africa. I most decidedly beg leave to state this 
as my opinion to your Lordship, after the expe— 
tience and observation of nearly nineteen years’ 
service here. ‘There is no intention on the part 
of the Spanish Government, or its officcrs, to 
carry out the provisions of the treaty. There is 
no faith or belief to be attached to their promises 
or professions in that respect: on the contrary, 
their whole study is, how to evade their perform- 
ance. The Penal Law of 1845 seems to have 
been compiled to protect the slave-traders: we 
have seen that it does so very effectually, and 
that there always have been the means devisable 
to screen.from punishment every one implicated 
directly, or couniving at the importation of 
slaves, which is prohibited by the treaty, 

‘** T have shewn your Lordship the temptations 
there are for launching into the African slave- 
trade; that the slaver can suffer ten captures 
of ships equipped, or five ships with the negroes 
on board, for one successful adventure. I have 
shewn how that one successful adventure en- 
riches the corrupted Spanish officers and autho- 
rities, high and low, consequently demonstrating 
the interest they feel in its continuance; and 
that the Island of Cuba is now the only market 
for slaves in the Western World. 

** We have therefore now to abandon our 
efforts of persuasion with Spain to put an end 
to the traffic, if our past experience is sufficient 
to prove]to Her Majesty’s Government the total 
want of any real intention on the part of Her 
Catholic Majesty to fulfil the engagements of 


the treaty, and proceed to the immediate adop- 








expenses, which I thus estimate : Dollars. | 
Cost of vessel and provisions ...... .-.++. 25,000 
Cost of 500 negroes at 500 dollars......... 25,000 
10 per cent. mortality. ..ccesee:scee-eeeee 2,500 
Wages and gratificationsto masterandcrew 30,000 
Blood-money for landing 450 slaves, at 120 
dollars GOOD cocccceccccesececcctocne.ce 54,000 
136,500 
1 year’s interest till paid, at 10 per cent. 
PCF ANNUM eecscccccccccccccesrereeee 13,500 
15",150 
Sale of 450 slaves at 1200 dollars each.... 540,00 
Profit on the adventure .........+... - 389,850 


tion of the most energetic measures to compel 
its observance, or submit to the machinations of 
these people, who have hitherto succeeded in 
rendering that treaty a dead letter. 

‘It has been argued, as an excuse for the 
representatives of the Spanish Government here 
in Cuba, that such is the necessity for labour, 
and the consequent odium of the inhabitants of 
any stringent measures which might be adopted 
for prevention of the slave-trade, such as the 
seizure of newly-imported negroes, and the 
punishment of the traders, that, were they to be 
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put in force, they would give rise to disaffection, 
and might endanger the safety of the island. 

“] am quite satisfied that this is not only a 
groundless apprehension, but it is an invention 
connected with the dread of carrying out of any 
measures for suppression of the traffic, putting 
an end to the sources of enormous gains result- 
ing from the bribery and corruption which at 
present exists. 

‘The Government of Spain, if resolved to put 
an end to the slave-trade, and fulfil their obliga- 
tions to Great Britain under the treaty for its 
suppression, has the means here at command : 
they can do it whenever they please, and it would 
not affect their dominion of the island, nor en- 
danger its safety as a dependency of Her Catholic 
Majesty. 

** Nor is it a wise policy which is practised by 
Spain in conniving at the introduction of slaves, 
and the continued infractions of the law and the 
treaty for the suppression of the unholy traffic. 
On the contrary, f think that the calculations 
which I am about to adduce will prove to your 
Lordship’s satisfaction that it must be produc- 
tive of the most ruinous consequences, and that 
the Cubans cannot compete, in the growth and 
manufacture of sugar with the free-labour of the 
British Islands. 

“The present cost of the Bozal negro is 1200 
dollars. This is the basis of the following note 


of the annual cost of a slave so paid for, viz. 
Dollars, 
Interest at 15 per cent..cccccccceescroccece 180 
Mortality, 25 per cent.... ..-cesscceres++. 300 
14 year's instruction divided over 20 years, 
estimated duration of life, 74 per cent. of 


cost 
Food, clothing, and medical attendance at 10 
dollars a month......+- eeeer Seeeereeseee 


Cost of a year's slave labour.... .escsesee+e* 690 
Or 57 dollars 50 cents a month, equal to 11/. 10s., 
or 8s. 10d. for each of the 313 working days in 
a year! 

‘*] respectfully submit to your Lordship that 
no agricultural produce will be sufficient for 
such wages, and that ruin must follow to all who 
are engaged in such entepri es. 

“The advocates of Slavery will say, perhaps, 
that the above calculation is extravagant. My 
answer is, that the price has of late been very 
currently paid for Bozal negroes; that money 
cannot be raised by the planters so cheap as 15 
per cent. per annum; that the mortality fre- 
quently exceeds 25 per cent., and is seldom less ; 
that the period for instruction is not over-rated, 
and is founded on information I have obtained 
from experienced planters; and that, at the 
most exorbitant pric:s of every necessary here, 
the slave cannot be clothed, fed, and attended to 
far less than my estimate. 

**Turn we then to an estimate of the cost of 
labour by the Chinese coolies, of which I do 
myself the honour of presenting the following 
estimate. 

‘Cost of a contract for eight years, 340 dol- 
lars :— 

Dollars. 

Interest at 15 per cent. on year.....c.ceses l 
Wages 4 dollars, food, clothing, and medica 

attendance 10 dollars ......ceccceees ereee 168 
Mortality, 5 per cetit. ..-.-seee-eseeceseeee 17 
Instruction, 6 months on 8 years........... 21 


Total annual ost of labour. .....eeese05 257 
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or 21 dollars 41 cents, 4J. 5s. 9d. per month, 
equal to about 3s. 3d. a-day, of the 313 working 
days there are in a year, which compares very 
unfavourably with the price of labour in Her 
Majesty's West-India Colonies. 

“It is possible that, if Her Catholic Majesty's 
Government could be convinced of the gradual, 
but no less certain, ruin of the whole agricultural 
interests in Cuba to which such wrong policy 
must lead, they would issue orders to be carried 
into effect, at all hazards, for suppression ef the 
slave-trade. 

“But I must respectfully “observe to your 
Lordship, that should a proposal which has been 
made to that Government, and which is now 
being urged by every means and influence at 
Madrid, be approved, the object of which is, the 
importation of negroes from Africa, under con- 
tracts for a period of years, as free-labourers, the 
parties here, projectors of this speculation (for it 
is nothing else), are well aware that the negroes 
in Africa will not willingly contract themselves 
to come here and work; and I have good reason 
for stating to your Lordship that their plan is 
to contract with the kings for all the prisoners 
they can deliver at certain places at so much for 
each, and the farce of a contract is to be enacted, 
when, in reality, tbe basis is slavery, and every 
negro has been paid for by the Company that is 
to engage in this new deception, which is only 
awaiting the sanction of the Spanish Government 
to be carried out on a very extended scale, by 
parties of great wealth and influence. 

**T shall conclude this despatch, which has be- 
come too long under the excitement of the sub- 
ject by inclosing to your Lordship a short state- 
ment of the slaves introduced successfully, and 
of those captured during the past year of 1860, 
intelligence of which Gas reached this office, 
resulting as follows : 





Captured. 
BORO oc cicoscsdvce 18,671 3,642 
Add one-third. .... 6,224 
POM eccccrcncsens 24,895 3,642 











and it appears by the consular archives, that 
upwards of 50,800 Chinese have been brought 
here since the year 1847, nearly all of whom, with 
the exception of the usual mortality remain, and, 
in general, they are not desirous of returning to 
their own country. 

“Thave, &c. 


(Signed) Jos. 8S. CRawrorp. 


‘“ P.S,—The slaves are worked on Sundays as 
well as week-days ; so for them there are 365 
days in the year, which reduces the cost of their 
la)our to their masters to 7s. 6d. a-day. 

** Reducing the allowance for deaths to 10 per 
cent., which is very much under the mark for 
new negroes, the cost of labour on 365 days in 
the year comes to 5s. 6d. a-day. 

** Putting the cost of the Bozal at 600 dollars, 
or half of what has of Jate been currently paid by 
the planters, and mortality at 10 per cent., the 
slave-labour comes to 3s. 6d. a-day. 

**On the above calculations there is n> allow- 
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ance for sickness, &c., and the most intelligent 
planters rate this at 1 and 14 days a-week. 


INCLOSURE. 
Anstract of the Number of Slaves known to 
have been landed in Cuba during the year 
1860; Proportion captured, &c. 


























| 
Number | 
re) | Number | Taken to 
Slaves (Captured. | Nassau, 
Landed. | 
Reported from Jan. } 
to Sept. 30......... 12,060 | 1,433 364 
Landed from Sept. 30 
to Dec. 3l..cc-cecee 6,611 2,209 
Add one-third. eewteee 18,871 3,642 364 
6,224 
Totals eee rereseoes 24,895 3,642 364 
“ (Signed) Jos. T. CRAWFORD, 


** Commissary Judge. 
“Havana, December 31, 1860.” 





MR, RUSSELL’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. RussE tt, the Times’ special Correspon- 
dent in the United States, does not confine 
his observations to the incidents of the war 
in which the North and the South are at 
aay engaged. He has a peculiar and a 
1appy talent for noting various facts which 
come in his way, and a benevolence which 
prompts him to make most valuable sug- 
gestions for remedying evils or abuses which 
result from the anomalous position of indi- 
viduals in the two sections of the ‘ Union.” 
Of course our readers are familiar with Mr. 
Russell’s graphic letters, but it is more than 
likely very few of them have noticed the 
cases of hardship affecting British subjects to 
which he has referred. We therefore con- 
sider it desirable to record an illustration of 
the cases he is anxious to bring under notice, 
and though all classes of our countrymen 
are liable to be included in the category of 
sufferers, we would call especial attention to 
the additional hardships entailed upon 
coloured British subjects, in consequence of the 
stringent police regulations, which place them 
under quite exceptional laws. While we do not 
consider it to be the duty of any Anti-Slavery 
pare | to contribute funds to help white 
British subjects, we do think a special sub- 
scription might properly be set on foot, for 
the relief of coloured British subjects only, 
who may be exposed to the inconvenience 
and trouble to which the sailor was put, to 
whom Mr. Russell refers.* 





* Should this suggestion meet with favour, the 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society will be happy to receive con- 
tributions, which will be held to be drawn upon 
by 4 eae as occasion may require.—Ed. 
A.-d. ht. 
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“The misery and distress which have come to 
many British subjects in the States owing to this 
war can scarcely be exaggerated. Only those 
who can hear the appeals or see the letters ad- 
dressed to our consuls can form an idea of the 
great suffering to which they are exposed in 
consequence of the closing of works, the stoppage 
of navigation, the paralysis of trade, the insol- 
vency of employers, the operation of ‘stay-laws,’ 
and the hundred evils which follow civil war in 
a country like America, particularly where there 
is such a largely developed system of fictitious 
credits and unsound banking. Our consuls are 
besieged with applications for help. The appli- 
cants generally desire to be sent to Canada; but 
there is no means of sending them by sea, and 
the land voyage is too expensive. Too often the 
relief comes out of the pockets of the ill-paid 
consuls themselves; sometimes it is refused with 
pain and reluctance. I amsure that Mr. Bunch, 
at Charleston, Mr. Magee, at Mobile, and Mr. 
Mure, at New Orleans, could testify the truth of 
what I say, and afford many ene examples 
to shew how much needed a little aid from the 
British public, or generous action on the part of 
the Government, is at the present moment. There 
is no Poor Law to relieve the distressed. Many 
of the cases are such as a consul cannot relieve 
with any hope of compensation from official 
sources. If some small sums of money were 
collected and sent to those gentlemen they would, 
I am satisfied, gladly add to their Jabours by a 
judicious disbursement of the fund. Let me just 
give an example of what might be done. The 
morning I left New Orleans a British sailor ap- 
ape at the consul’s door in great distress. 

e had received a severe wound in the arm in 
our service in the last war, and at the close of it 
shipped on board a merchantman, which was 
blockaded in Mobile. While there the wound 
broke out afresh, and he was sent to the hospital. 
But the hospital after a time was closed for want 
of funds, and Mr. Magee had furnished the sailor 
with the means of getting over to New Orleans, 
and with a letter to Mr. Mure, asking him to 
get a passage to Canada for the bearer. The 
man was shipped off, and arrived at New Orleans 
with his chest. No sooner had he set foot on the 
shore than the police were upon him, and sought 
to take him into custody. Why? Because he 
was a man Of colour, and therefore was a 
criminal and an offender against the laws of the 
State, inasmuch as he was not owned by any- 
body! Under the promise of going straight to 
the consul he was permitted to get his chest on 
a cart, for which the driver asked all the money 
he had left; and when he came to the door a 
ogee was following him to see he did not 

alt or diverge on his journey. His chest con- 
tained only some old clothes and such nautical 
waifs and strays as Jack generally crams into 
his box. He had no money: Mr. Mure could 
not by any means get him a passage to Canada. 
There was no place for him to go to in the city. 
If at large he would be sent to prison, and so Mr. 
Mure had to send him to some hospital, of which 
he is a governor or subscriber, and will, no doubt, 
be put to trouble and expense on his account 
which it is not fair to impose on a consular 
officer. Ifa few gentlemen will only begin the 
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movement they will do immense good. There 
are hundreds of deserving British subjects 
desirous of getting to Canada at this moment. 
Every year a number of industrious, hard- 
working men come from British America for the 
purpose of earning money in the South, and they 
get up northwards by degrees, as labour is 
required. Their retreat is now cut off, and they 
are left broadcast all over the States in the 
South, without money, or means, or hope. I 
trust the appeal I venture to make on their 
behalf will not be without its fruits.”, 

Mr. Russell makes the following com- 
ments upon the aspect of affairs generally, 
and we incline very strongly to concur in his 
concluding remarks respecting the assault 
upon the Hon. C. Sumner, and its conse- 
quences. At any rate, the hypothesis is not 
an unreasonable one. 

“Supposing that there are no apprehensions 
of disturbance from the negro population, the 
war can be carried on by the South with less 
derangement of their social system than will be 
the case in the North. The Southerners are 
fond of calling themselves an agricultural people. 
Their slaves raise agricultural produce, but, ex- 
cept in parts of Tennessee and Kentucky, there 
is, I suspect, very little agriculture for which 
white hands are directly employed. The lower 
orders of whites are mechanical ; the upper sort 
superintend their labourers occasionally, but are 
generally engaged in the pursuits of a rude 
aristocracy, or in the more elegant dissipation of 
continental cities or Northern watering-places 
and hotels. If the overseers can do their work 
as usual, all the white lords and their white de- 
pendants can go to the wars, and corn, rice, 
sugar, and cotton will be cultivated and raised as 
usual. Unless the North can spare a larger 
surplus than one would suppose from the popula- 
lations engaged in its busy industry, the derange- 
ment of its trade and internal commerce will be 

eater than that which the war will cause in 
the South. If the negroes occasion any trouble, 
there is no saying how far the difficulties of the 
Slave States may not go; but at present they 
are possessed with a confidence, which may be 
blind or far-seeing, that their slaves will remain 
quiet if not faithful, and the absence of any 
white element from the population of whole dis- 
tricts is very remarkable. The spectacle of an 
uprising of 4,000,000 of negroes in the planta- 
tions, burning, plundering, and destroying the 
whites, is one which I confess I am not humani- 
tarian or Abolitionist enough to be prepared to 
desire or to enjoy. It would be an evil as 
tremendous in its consequences to the North as 
to the South, and it would lead to an irrepressible 
conflict between the Federal troops and their new 
allies. There are some few people who talk about 
re-settling the South by negro proprietors, now 
slaves; these are blatant lunatics or very wicked 
idiots. Others there are who desire, very kindly, 
to make an arrangement with England by which 
our colonies could be supplied with labour, and 
who wish to make a bargain with us for the 
receipt of a population of 4,000,000 of black 
people. When they are in a condition to do so 
perhaps it may be time to characterize the trans- 
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action as it would deserve. No one that I ever 
heard of proposes to receive the negroes into the 
Northern States, though, perhaps, they might be 
allowed to go further, and fare worse in Canada. 
Victorious, the North will have to encounter, on 
the very threshold of the Temple of Peace, a foe 
more terrible than war. Is there in all the wise 
heads of the world one who can solve the knot 
without the use of the sword. And when the 
sword has done its work, what next? There is 
the eternal negro tripping up the foot of Alex- 
ander as he returns his blade to the sheath. 
Can any one devise a scheme for the deportation 
of 4,000,000 souls? Why, such an emigration 
was never heard of! The hordes of Huns and 
Goths and Vandals—the swarming floods of 
Scythian races, which rolled their tides over 
Europe, presented no such masses and no such 
scenes as would be witnessed in the execution of 
any scheme of the kind; and, except by the 
spontaneous action of the States, there is little 
hope of any gradual extinction or absorption of 
the race, and if it be not done gradually it can. 
scarce be done at all. It is hard to ascertain. 
what are the feelings of these people: their 
utterance is imperfect, not merely morally but 
physically. They are treated to a few words 
from the great dish of the English tongue, which 
mostly refer to labour or to their wants, and 
their speech is as nearly inarticulate as may be, 
dlihough the fine ear of the people and the accent 
of educated individuals prove they could speak it 
as well as their masters if they had a chance of 
learning how todo so. There are various notions 
in reference to their treatment. As a general 
statement, I think it may be asserted they are 
not ill-used in the districts where they are dear, 
and where their produce is valuable. Where the 
masters are rich, the estates large, the incomes 
certain, and all struggles with the forest and 
with adversity are over, liberty to them seems 
idleness. So I am told. But I hear, too, that 
they are very fond of idleness. The conclusion 
is not difficult. Compared with the Bozals in 
Cuba, where the average of life in labour is 
reduced by incessant and cruel task-work to 10 
or 1] years, the negroes on plantations in 
America are pampered aristocrats ; but I cannot 
admit any comparison between them and the 
denizens of an English coal-mine, which is often 
drawn by the planters down here. 

“On the cotton e:tates in the South the 
negroes dread the ‘ picking season,’ notwithstand- 
ing the assurance of the Captain of the Southern 
Republic that the task was but the ‘culling of 
roses.’ On sugar plantations, although the mill 
is ‘run’ night and day, and the toil is incessant 
while it lasts, the ‘ rolling season’ is a period of 
cheerfulness which ever flags until frost 
interrupts the harvest. The negro, like the 
elephant, is fond of cane, and, like the Indian 
bear, of its juices, which, despite the increase in 
the length and fervor of his labours, make an 
alderman of him for the time being, and puts fat 
on his ribs. : 

‘“The English agriculturist transported to 
Houmas, or some such large plantation on Prince 
Hassan’s carpet, would be charmed by the mag- 
nificence of its culture and the noiseless system 
by which such perfection is achieved. He would 
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find well-fed, well-clothed, and well-lodged 
labourers, born upon the soil, and even limiting 
their labours to that section of the plantation on 
which they have been reared. Thus, in the two 
upper ‘settlements’ of the estate above-men- 
tioned, I found men and women who had not 
only never been off the estate in their lives, 
but who had not even visited Orange Grove, 
which is a separate plantation adjoining the 
property, and recently purchased by the same 

roprietor, though it is only divided from it by a 
ence. 

“The English agriculturist, while confessing 
sugar-planting to be a remunerative recreation, 
instead of a care and a toil, upon lands which, 
like those of Houmas, have been tilled for half- 
a-century without manure or repose, will envy 
the planter far less the possession of the soil than 
the faculty which ‘ the institution’ gives him of 
having ever at his command the docile sinews of 
a race kept studiously aloof from towns and their 
civilization, and to whose simple perceptions the 
words ‘ strike’ aud ‘combination’ are unknown. 
The seasons for planting, for ploughing, for 
laying by, and for rolling sugar, are so defini- 
tively marked in the cultivator’s calendar, that 
the delay of a week, or even less, in any one 
process might not be recovered. This, to be 
sure, is still more the case in our island of rare 
sunshine, but the colossal scale of a culture which 
requires, as at Houmas, 900 souls (or bodies), of 
which not less than 690 belong to labourers, 
might well deter our hypothetical countrymen 
from running the hazard of those little complica- 
tions which sometimes arise between the employer 
and the employed. It is true the combination 
could not exist for the purpose of raising wages, 
or for any thing but an increased ration without 
destroying the institution itself, but the same 
disposition of labour which prevents any annoy- 
ance or apprehension from such sources may be 
effectual in destroying any power of combination, 
or any common action in more abstruse political 
matters. It is said, however, that, as in India, 
these dark people have a telegraph of their own 
which works inscrutably, in silence and in dark- 
ness, and acquaints them with events and move- 
ments of which it might be desirable to keep them 
in ignorance, as speedily—it might be as truly— 
as the wire carries news to their masters. If 
the chattel character of the slave were removed— 
if he could be made as the Saxon churl or the 
recent Russian serf—adscriptus gleba— much of 
the odious character attached to American Slavery 
would be removed, although there would remain 
the abstract wrong and the concrete—the danger 
of an extension or impetus to the slave-trade at 
every increase of territory or augmentation of 
profits. The feudal system, as it is here called, 
is, perhaps, not worse in America to-day than it 
was in the days of the Conqueror in England; 
and if the Americans are content with the com- 
parison of their Republic to-day with the king- 
dom of England in that time, one has not much 
to say on that point. Indeed, the plea of physi- 
cal inferiority and difference of race—as well as 
that of the status quo ante ‘we became planters’ 
—might be as well urged by the hawknosed 
beetle-browed saturnine Norman, as good reason 
why he should hold in bondage the fair-haired, 
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blond, broad-faced Saxon, as the wool, skin, and 
heat-enduring nature of the African are con- 
sidered yy. grounds by the diverse-coloured 
people of the South for buying, selling, and hold- 
ing in bondage that particular type of Adam. 
There can be no yeomanry where slavery prevails. 
The inevitable tendency of the system is to create 
great capitalists, who buy up slaves and lands, 
and extinguish the smaller white proprietors; and 
it must be admitted there is so far good for the 
slave in this feature of the system, that, if held 


 Comnplenere as a beast of burden and a labour 


machine by the large proprietor, he is better 
treated by him, although on a far lower footing, 
than by the poor white who is struggling to make 
a few bales of cotton out of ill-tilled and inferior 
land. The creoles who hold on to their little 
patches of land by the Mississippi are regarded 
by their wealthier neighbours as very bigoted 
and unreasonable because they will not sell their 
land, and yet, acre after acre, it is slipping away. 
from them. As a curious fact, I may mention 
that among the lowest order of these settlers, 
some of whom, indeed, are considered as squatters 
by the sugarcaneocrats, I met one Unionist, a 
doctor, who exercised such influence, or said he 
did, in several parishes in Louisiana, that he 
could poll two to one for Union as against Seces- 
sion; but Dr. Cottman was, nevertheless, quite 
ready to take the field against the Federal forces. 
In no place does greater objection to universal 
suffrage—unpopular as it is, in private conversa- 
tion at least, over most of the States—exist than 
in the South. 

‘“‘ The satraps can bear no rival near the throne. 
With all their individual charms of manner, easy 
demeanour, hospitality, and good breeding, there 
is at the bottom of their whole system, as there 
is at the base of Secession, a gross materialism, 
It may be that the North is equally under the 
same influence ; it may be that all the world is 
regulated by it—that interest is the sole motive 
power in politics and in the actions of men. But 
in the South alone, in spite of refinement and 
chivalry, is the doctrine preached to the exclusion 
of any other dogma. Nowhere else have I heard 
so much of the potency of the dollar expressed in 
acreage, in bales of cotton, and hogsheads of 
sugar, Every white man who is among them 
takes, or may take, something from them. Their 
number is minimized to meet the strictest re- 
quirements of trading in the towns, and of 
mechanical arts in the country through all the 
extreme South. It is a delusion to imagine that 
the possession of slaves, ipso facto, makes a 
gentleman. The slaveowner educates his 
children afar—generally in the North, sometimes 
in France or in England. He affords them every 
means of luxurious enjoyment, while the Northern 
youth is toiling in the office or the counting- 
house. They travel like Russians or Milors, go 
into good society, are acceptable from their 
pleasant manners and physique, and, if they can 
afford, they avoid the plantations, and fly to them 
only under pressure. They soon become masters 
accustomed to the obedience of slaves. If they 
meet with opposition, they can scarce control 
their passions, and argument is often treated as 
insult. But whatever the causes may be, there 
is much of that which is called ‘ being a gentle- 
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man‘ among the planters; not, however, in any 
degrée the result of slaveowning. It is only on 
their farms and at home that the material view 
of all things is so fully expressed—often, indeed, 
in no unpleasant expositions. These gentlemen 
have power of chastisement with little limit but 
death, and then I suspect the penalties are not 
excessive. Each is his own provost-marshal. 
The gang system produces not only uniformity 
and steadiness of labour, but submissiveness and 
obedience. They work as soldiers drill, in com- 
panies. The overseers are the captains; the 
master is the general, who gives orders and 
expects the thing to be done. The planters are 
held together by common interests. Each man 
knows, not only his neighbour, but the planters 
of his State, more or less intimately. ‘There is 
no mob to control them. Thus, they are all 
powerful for concerted political action. But, as 
interests in States are generally identical, it so 
happens that the interests of one State clash with 
those of another. ‘There is no danger, even here, 
to the Confederacy, should it ever be established 
on the basis of Slavery, solid as it seems. 
Already South Carolina provokes ridicule by pre- 
tensions she is quite ready to maintain, and 
anger by assertions she is not averse to prove. 
The State of Virginia is abused on account of 
the slowness of her march, and the valour of the 
Virginians is called in question by several jour- 
nals in which [ have seen severe and biting sar- 
casms on the bravery of her troops. There will, 
no doubt, be many State jealousies to settle in 
time to come; and I have heard what are called 
prominent citizens in each avow their only sym- 
pathies with their neighbours to be those of a 
common defence, and their only bond of union 
the bondage of the slave. As yet those sympathies 
have done their work, and the bond has united 
the desperate politicians and spirited and earnest 
opulations of the South for determined action. 
The seals of the Federal compact have been 
broken, and the descendants of British races, 
representing a population as numerous as that 
of the United Kingdom, split into two great 
parties, political and geographical, have resolved 
to decide the legality of their acts by an — 
to the last tribunal of Kings and nations. The 
principles of 1776 and the glories of 1789 are 
already as remote and obsolete as those of the 
Assyrian or the Egyptian. But in the present 
instance there is no faint-heartedness in the 
challenged party (although its reluctance has 
been misinterpreted as cowardice), and the 
balance of civilization is in its favour. The con- 
test has been variously characterized, but its 
material issues lie between commerce and manu- 
factures on the one hand, and agriculture on the 
other; and in this region, where commerce is 
despised, it is regarded by many as a struggle 
between overshot wheels and human labour as 
submissive as the spindles they drive. For, with 
all deference to Mr. Seward, his speeches and 
their plausible generalization, and to Mr. Lincoln 
and the Chicago platform, it is a fallacy to style 
this a strife between free and slave-labour. 
Wherever the former can thrive, it is as sure of 
finding its way as water its level. There are 
still millions of acres open to the white agricul- 
turist who too often decries, from dog-in-the- 
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manger motives, the tillage of cotton and sugar 
in the pestilential swamps of Carolina and 
Louisiana. 

‘“* This much as to the tangible interests in- 
volved in this unhappy controversy, to which the 
passions it has aroused may impart an un- 

aralleled acerbity. If one may concede to the 

outh just cause for dissatisfaction with Northern 
tariffs and personal-liberty Bills, it is equally 
true that the North has grounds to complain of 
the taunts of the South, which she has long 
endured, as the landlord submits to the carpings 
of his tenant, or the moneylender to the uneom- 
plimentary epithets of the prodigal he holds in 
his clutches. Nay, she has suffered with calm- 
ness, not only contumely as a people, but the 
actual castigation of Mr. Horace Greeley, a 
member of Congress, and of Mr. Charles Sumner, 
a member of the United-States Senate. Yet, 
who shall now say that the canes showered upon 
Mr. Brooks by his fellow-citizens for the last- 
mentioned assault did not reproduce themselves 
in the pikes of John Brown, or deny that they 
bristle to-day in the bayonets of 100,000 
Northerners, who manifest by the somewhat 
tardy ardour with which they are identifying 
themselves with the partisans and principles of a 
sombre, if honest, fanaticism, compunction, and 
even indignation at the crapulous interests and 
self-seeking motives which have been for ten 
years or more their consolations under the tenets 
of Boethian philosophy ?” 








SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE, 
Ir has been often alleged that Slavery is 
necessary in tropical countries, because white 
men cannot withstand exposure to the sun. 
The subjoined extract from a New-York 
Paper, and which we cut from a recent 
number of the Z'imes, is not without interest, 
as bearing directly upon this vexed question. 


** In these times of upheaval, while many mat- 
ters that have been prominently before the public 
mind are sinking into oblivion, the question 
whether negro labour is the only means by which 
agriculture can be carried on prosperously in the 
South maintains its importance. ‘There is no 
Southern State that has a foot of territory within 
the tropical zone. The temperature of Savannah, 
Georgia, is that of Madrid, Rome, a large portion 
of Turkey, and the Chinese Empire—places where 
no white man dreams of incapacity to labour out 
of doors. Such is the wonderful power of adapting 
itself to circumstances possessed by the human 
organism, that even in the drier portions of the 
tropics the white man, with his superior powers, 
can do all that negroes can be whipped into, in 
the way of field labour, without suffering any 
worse consequences than accrue to the natives. 
At New Orleans, which is as hot a place, with its 
heat intensified by the glaring masses of brick 
walls, as can be found in the whole country, the 
Jabouring men, the stevedores and hackmen on 
the levee, are all white men, and enjoy as good 
health as the negroes when they dissipate as little 
as the latter do, who are, fortunately for them- 
selves, unable, if they would, to lead the reckless 
lives of debauch and excess which have made the 
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average life of white men in New Orleans pro- 
verbially short. The larger portion of even the 
very severest drudgery is performed by white men 
in New Orleans; such as railroad making, street 
paving, ditching, and building. As to Texas, the 
sturdy Germans, who make up so large a portion 
of its inhabitants, will not employ slave-labour, 
although they come from-one of the colder por- 
tions of Europe. Yet they produce more cotton 
to the acre than slaves. Kven Governor Ham- 
mond, of South Carolina, admitted that the steady 
heat of the Southern summers is not so prostrating 
as the short but frequent and sudden bursts of 
Northern summers. There never would have 


- been any complaint of the intolerableness of their 


field labours on the part of Southerners if the 
slaves had not been carried thither. As it is, 
never having accustomed themselves to hard 
bodily labour in warm weather, they are like 
multitudes in our Northern States who have been 
born with the silver spoon in their mouths, or 
have been always busied within doors. Such 
people will lie in the shade, rezarding a company 
of July harvesters with extreme commiseration. 
They wonder how the workers under the scorch- 
ing sun can survive, while they, the idlers under 
the trees, are nearly ready to perish. Such never 
discover their mistake, unless they become regular 
agriculturists for a while. When they think 
how intolerable they find the slight perspiration 
adjacent to their collars and cuffs, they conclude 
that the ‘entire thing’ is proportionally grievous. 
On really making a fair trial of a whole summer, 
they find that the farmer, who considers a soak- 
ing from perspiration every hot day a matter of 
course, suffers less from the ‘evil’ than the city 
man who thinks himself in a bad way when there 
is the least ‘ sensible’ emanation of the sort from 
his person. There is, in fact, the same difference 
between these two moistures that there is between 
having wet feet and taking a regular swim. As 
to the general enervation preduced by a warm 
climate, it must be admitted that the forcefulness 
of all such ‘ notions’ as the one now in hand is 
only spasmodic; but if white people are lazy in- 
habitants of warm countries, negroes are cer- 
tainly no better. They are, as a race, consti- 
tutionally inert.” 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


ERRATUM. 


Hovse or Lorps. Consulate at Mozambique. 
Lord Brougham's Speech; page 198, line 13. 
Instead of—‘* it would before very long be exter- 
minated; but that could only be accomplished 
gradually, and by peaceable means;” read— 
‘Slavery would before very long be exterminated 
but that would, probably, only be accomplished 
gradually, and by peaceable means.” 
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BRITISH MINING COMPANIES IN 
BRAZIL. 


Ara general meeting of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, held on Friday, the 6th September 
1861, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed, and ordered to be advertised 
in the public papers: 

RESOLUTION. 


“The Committee having had their attention 
directed to the formation, in London, of a 
new Brazilian Mining Company, consider it 
to be their duty to call attention to the 
opinion given by the law-officers of the 
Crown, as conveyed to Mr. Consul Monroe, 
at Surinam, in a despatch from Lord John 
Russell, duted January 27th, 1860, to the 
effect that ‘‘ British subjects holding slaves 
in any foreign country, will render them- 
selves liable to a criminal yew rw when- 
ever they shall be found within British 
jurisdiction ;” and that “it is the determina- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to enforce 
the statutes’—namely, the 5th Geo. IV., 
c. 113, and the 6th and 7th Vic., c. 98,— 
which absolutely prohibit British subjects 
from dealing in or from holding slaves under 
any circumstances whatsoever. 

“ The{Committee would therefore urgently 
entreat those persons who are likely to take 
shares, or to become Directors, in the said 
new Brazilian Mining Company, to care- 
fully guard themselves against engaging in 
any transaction which may involve them in 
slave-dealing or slave-holding, in violation 
alike of British law and of the principles of 
humanity and religion. 

‘“L, A. CHamMERovzow, Secretary. 

‘¢ 27, New Broad-street, E.C.” ° 


In the year 1857, the attention of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society was directed to the proceed- 
ings of certain British Mining Companies in 
Brazil, In 1853, the Committee had alread 
taken action in relation to certain Britis 
subjects, slave-holders in Surinam. In the 
intermediate period, their interference in the 
case of Mr. Consul Vines of Para, who had 
purchased some slaves, under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances, resulted in the issu- 
ing of a circular letter from the Foreign 
Office to British consuls abroad, intimatin 
that under no pretext whatsoever coul 
British subjects, resident in foreign countries, 
hold or deal in slaves, without exposing 
themselves to the penalties of certain statutes, 
and requesting these officials to make the 
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fact known. Two years ago, again, the 
Committee communicated to the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, the names and residences 
in Surinam of a number of British subjects 
possessed of slave-property there, the cor- 
respondence relating to which has been pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. The issue of a prospectus, an- 
nouncing the formation of the East del R 
Brazilian Mining Company, with Englis 
Directors, and appealing for British capital, 
seemed to the Committee a suitable oppor- 
tunity for warning intending subscribers of the 
penalties they would incur, should they engage 
in any transaction involving slave-holding or 
slave-dealing. Hence the advertisement of 
which a copy heads the present article. 

It is not assuming too much to al- 
lege that any Mining Company in Brazil 
will be compelled to carry on its operations 
by means of slaves. The labour is so heavy, 
and the occupation so unwholesome, that 
proprietors of mines can find no other class 
of labourers to perform the work, save con- 
victs, who regard a sentence of hard labour 
in the mines as tantamount to one involving 
the extreme penalty. On the other hand, 
owners of slaves will not hire them out to 
certain death within a given time, unless it be 
such as are unmanageable, and then it is at 
rates so exorbitant, that it is cheaper to 
purchase them fresh, out and out, and work 
them to the utmost extent of their powers of 
endurance. It may, therefore, be presumed, 
that no Brazilian Mining Company is likely 
to be able to prosecute its enterprise without 
becoming to all intents and purposes a slave- 
dealing and slave-holding association; and 
it follows, that British capitalists who invest 
their money in such a2 Company incur the 
almost certain risk of prosecution under the 
statutes specified. No doubt every possible 
device that ingenuity can conceive has been 
resorted to, in order to evade the laws. We 
feel satisfied that the promoters of the new 
Company could not have met, to settle its 
basis of operations, without this question of 
slave-labour’s arising, and without a very 
full discussion of the means to be adopted 
to avoid a difficulty at the outset of their 
undertaking. Not a word is said in the 
published prospectus, of the manner in which 
the mines are to be worked, though this 
would be the first question to suggest itself, 
seeing that the property is situated in a 
slave-holding country. Thus, there seems 
to be a great probability of the shareholders 
in the new Company being, from the first, 
compromised im slave-dealing or slave-hold- 
ing transactions, through the Company’s 
agents in Brazil. Our duty is not to advise 
persons to abstain from taking shares, but to 
point out the extreme risk they will incur, 
should the prosecution of the Company’s 
operations involve the holding of slaves. 
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The Committee may be congratulated 
upon having been the means of eliciting a 
very decided expression of opinion, from the 
law-officers of the Crown, on the absolute 
illegality of slave-holding by British subjects 
in foreign countries. With regard to British 
slave-holders in Surinam, the case was quite 
clear, There were circumstances, however, 
connected with the subject of slaves held by 
English Mining Companies in Brazil, whic 
involved doubt, and rendered a settlement of 
the question highly desirable. The history 
of the transaction is interesting, and worthy 
of record. 

We have already stated that in 1857 the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society called the Earl of Clarendon’s 
attention to the position of these Companies, 
but it was not till the 8th of December 
1860 that the final decision of the law- 
officers of the Crown appears to have been 
made known to the British representative at 
Rio, for his guidance in dealing with the 
agents of the Companies there. The facts 
were these : 

The Directors of the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Company in London, had contracted 
to sell all their slaves toa Brazilian merchant 
in Rio de Janeiro, named Santos; but before 
the Company’s agent in Brazil received news 
of this contract, he had undertaken to dis- 
pose of them to another Company in Brazil, 
for a term of twenty years, on condition that 
at the end of that term all of them then 
living should be free. Among the slaves 
who became the subject of these conflicting 
transactions were several children, born since 
the passing of the 6th and 7th Vict., c. 98, 
commonly called “ Lord Brougham’s Act.” 
A circular was therefore issued, by the Earl 
of Malmesbury, to Her Majesty’s Consuls 
in Brazil, directing them to caution British 
subjects, that under the Act in question the 
sale by British subjects of children born of 
slave parents since the Ist November 1843 
would be illegal, and subject the sellers in 
England to a prosecution for felony. Santos 
now proceeded in the British Courts of Law 
against the Directors ofthe Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Company, to compel them to fulfil 
their contract. In July 1859 the case 
Santos versus [llidge came on, in the Court 
of Common Pleas ; and it was an interesting 
circumstance to see the venerable Lord 
Brougham seated as a visitor by the side of the 
judges who had to interpret his Act. They 
declared the sale of all the slaves, parents as 
well as children, without reference to any 
distinction raised by the 6th and 7th Vict., 
c. 98, illegal and invalid under the 5th 
Geo. IV., ¢. 113. Santos appealed, and on 
the 10th July last year the Exchequer 
Chamber reversed the judgment of the Court 
of Common Pleas, declaring the sale valid 
in Brazil, and including even the children 
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born since the passing ot Lord Brougkam’s 
Act. Senor Santos, therefore, had the slaves 
transferred to him, and his intention was to 
employ them in two divisions at the mines 
of the St. John del Rey and the National 
Brazilian Mining Companies, and to keep 
the families together. 

But the series of despatches relating to 
these transactions, had in the meanwhile, 
been submitted to the law-officers of the 
Crown, who gave it as their opinion, that the 
English Directors of the /mperial Brazilian 
Mining Company would expose themselves 
to punishment under the 5th Geo. IV. c. 118, 
if they proceeded to sell even the slaves that 
were in their possession on the 24th August 
1843; that is, at the time of the passing of 
the 6th and 7th Vict., c. 98; and that if this 
position should be held open to doubt, yet, 
under the latter of these two statutes, the 
sale of the children born since the 24th 
August 1843 would be an illegal act by a 
British subject, though effected in Brazil, and 
would subject him to the punishment imposed 
by the 5th Geo. IV., c. 113. The law- 
officers of the Crown also declared, with 
reference to the slaves which came into the 
possession of the Directors previous to the 
passing of the 6th and 7th Vict., c. 98, that 
according tu the construction to be put upon 
the 5th Geo. IV., c. 113, the selling of them 
was contrary to the statute, dealing in slaves 
by British subjects being by it forbidden not 
only in places within the dominions of the 
British Crown, but in places out of them. 
The same authorities declared further, that 
with reference to the offspring of such slaves 
as were born since the 6th and 7th Vict., 
c. 98, came into operation, the dealing in 
them is expressly declared by that statute to 
be now within the earlier Act, 5th Geo. IV., 
c. 113; and that the exception provided for 
by the 6th section of the 6th and 7th Vict., 
c. 98, cannot apply, seeing that the slaves of 
this class were not, in any sense, “in the 
possession” of the Directors “ at the time of 
the passing of the Act.” 

In sending the despatch, of which the 
above is the purport, to Mr. Christie, at Rio 
de Janeiro, on the 8th December 1860, Lord 
John Russell instructed him to “ warn the 
English Directors of the penal consequences 
which will be entailed should they carry out 
the contract into which they have entered 
with M, Santos.” 

Irom the official correspondence now pub- 
lished, it would appear that the whole ground 
which British slave-holders in any foreign 
country can possibly occupy is covered by 
the Acts of Parliament, namely 5th Geo IV., 
c. 113, and 6th and 7th Vict., c. 98. What 
course the English Directors of the Imperial 
Brazilian Mining Company have followed, 
with regard to M. Santos, we have no pre- 
sent means of ascertaining; but it is quite 
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clear that the Directors in England are open 
to prosecution for holding slaves at all, and 
that the only question which arises is as to 
a prosecutor. This Company possesses in 
all about 400 slaves, and another English 
Mining Company, the National Brazilian, 
has about the same number. The Directors 
of both are in the same awkward position, 
and we believe we may include those of the 
St. Juan del Rey. Their reply to former 
communications on this subject has been, 
that they ‘‘are not in contravention of the 
laws.” It remains to be seen how far the 
comparatively recent decision of the law- 
officers of the Crown may have modified 
their belief. Under any circumstances, how- 
ever, the correspondence fully shows the 
great risk British capitalists will incur, who 
engage in these Brazilian mining trans- 
actions, Having duly cautioned them, we 
may leave the subject for the present. 


THE RECENT ATTACK ON PORTO 
NOVO. 


Since the Parliamentary Session closed, a 
paper of eleven pages has been “ presented 
to the Lords, by command of Her Majesty.” 
It bears the title of ‘‘ Correspondence relating 
to the Attack on Porto Novo, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Naval Forces, on the West Coast of 
Africa,” and purports to render a faithful 
account of an affair which, as we intimated 
in our last observations upon it, has cer- 
tainly two sides, although the late Mr. Con- 
sul Foote appears to have decided it in the 
most summary way, as if he alone had the 
right of judgment. It is assuredly a singu- 
lar fact, which challenges inquiry, that the 
official account of this most lamentable trans- 
action was in the hands of the Government 
on the 10th of April, yet was not published 
until after Parliament had terminated its 
sittings. The later communications, with 
the copy of the new treaty signed by the 
English officials and the king and chiefs of 
Porto Novo, were in hand on the Ist July, 
ulso in ample time to lay before Parliament ; 
and we venture to assert that had this been 
done, Earl Russell’s justification of Mr. Con- 
sul Foote’s proceedings would not have passed 
uncommented upon. According to Mr. 
Foote’s account, the circumstances were as 
follows : 

On the 5th of February last he “ presented 
his compliments to the King of Porto Novo,” 
and stated that “certain evil-disposed per- 
sons, calling themselves Portuguese” had 
“ endeavoured to influence the king and 
chiefs of Porto Novo in their treatment of 
English and other foreign traders, and at- 
tempting”’ (sic in orig.) “ to direct the king 
and chiefs in matters of trade, which woul 
be injurious to the interests of the English 
and other foreigners.” 
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Mr. Consul Foote went on to say that “ he 
would not permit any favour to be shewn to 
any foreign trader, which is not equally en- 
joyed by the English trader ;”’ and that if 
the king or chiefs “ listened to these evil 
advisers,” he would hold the king and chiefs 
responsible, and “take instant measures to 
banish any Portuguese or other person who 
conspires to injure the trade of the British 
merchants.” ve 


The consul added that he sent “ this only 
as a warning,” and hoped the information 
had been exaggerated. 

Now, admitting that the king and chiefs 
of Porto Novo had come under obligations to 
afford equal privileges to English as to 
foreign merchants, the first thing that 
strikes one in this arrogant communication 
is, the threat the consul holds out of ‘ banish- 
ing” the parties whom he assumes to have 
conspired to injure British trade. In other 
words, he intimates an intention of exercising 
an act of sovereignty in a foreign territory, 
being an actual interference with the rightful 
prerogative of the kings and chiefs ; an act 
which it might be concluded they would 
resent. What these potentates did, under 
these circumstances, we shall presently learn. 

It does not appear that Mr. Consul Foote 
was so explicit with the king of Porto Novo 
as he ought to have been ; for in a despatch 
addressed the very next day, February the 
6th, to Commander Wratislaw, of the Ranger, 
in which he asks the latter what force he 
can detach for an immediate advance against 
Porto Novo, he alleges “repeated acts of 
aggression against British and other traders 
resident at Badagry and Lagos ;” that Porto 
Novo has ever been a dépot of slaves; that 
only natives of Brazil, more or less interested 
in the slave-trade, are suffered to form esta- 
blishments there ; that these Brazilians have 
by presents to the king and chiefs obtained 
such influence over them as to induce them 
to obstruct the legitimate trade of the British 
and others, notwithstanding our treaty with 
them of January 1852, and prevent the 
settlement of any British factory or aes 
establishment ; that the Brazilians have such 
factories, but that these serve as barracoons 
where gangs of slaves are collected, to be 
shipped from one of the small ports between 
Badagry and Agwey ; that these Brazilians 
had suggested to the chiefs the propriety of 
shutting out the poeple of Lagos from the 
palm-oil trade ; and that one result had been 
the stoppage, a few days previous, of some 
puncheons of oil belonging to a British 
subject. 

If all these charges were capable of proof, 
one is tempted to ask why Mr. Consul Foote 
did not set them forth in his communication 
to the King of Porto Novo, and ask for ex- 
planation or redress. He presently furnishes 
the elucidation of this uncandid proceeding. 
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He Kes on to inform Commander Wratis- 
law, that “ yesterday,’”’—that is on the very 
day he wrote to the King of Porto Novo— 
“the owner of the oil had reported the cir- 
cumstance to him,”’ and that he (the consul) 
had “ at once sent a messenger to the King 
of Porto Novo informing him that he (the 
consul) “ would lose no time in proceedin 
in the Brune to that place, in order to punis 
him severely if the oil-trade was not opened 
again at once,” 

Mr. Consul Foote must have been labour- 
ing under a singular hallucination when he 
informed Commander Wratislaw of the pur- 
tt of his message to the King of Porto 
ovo, which, our readers will observe, made 
no demand upon the king to re-open the oil- 
trade; said not a word about the Brune; nor 
made any reference to the grievance of the 
British subject whose oil had been stopped. 
The simple fact is, that Mr. Consul Foote 
had resolved to proceed to extremities, upon 
his own responsibility, and utterly irrespec- 
tive of the merits of the case. is is ap- 
parent from'his own declaration to Com- 
mander Wratislaw, for he goes on to say: 


* In the event of their non-compliance, I am 
fully determined to destroy the place, thus giving 
a lesson to these people which they will not easily 
forget, and at the same time routing out a nest 
of the most determined slave-dealers, as well as 
enemies to legitimate trade, we have on the West 
Coast. * 


T 


* * * 

‘** T now only await the return of the messen- 
ger from the king, when, if my demand that the 
stoppage of the oil should be withdrawn is not 
complied with, I shall at once call on you for an 
addition to our force, and proceed to Porto Novo 
for the purpose above spocified.” 

Now, we will ask, how could Mr. Consul 
Foote expect compliance with a demand he 
had not made, or, under the circumstances he 
had himself stated, justify the sanguinary 
onslaught he subsequently made upon the 
doomed town and its inhabitants ? 

But what did the King of Porto Novo do? 
Did he defy the arrogant Mr. Consul Foote? 
Did he treat his message with contempt? 
Did he, in any way, act in an unbecoming 
manner? So far from resenting his threat 
by a defiance, he, with great dignity, let it 
pass by unnoticed ; but in a spirit of the ut- 
most conciliation and respect, sent him a 
most decorous message on the 10th, four days 
after. It was to the following effect : 

In the first place the king salutes the con- 
sul, and informs him that he never listens to 
the udvice of any Portuguese or any person, 
as he has sufficient knowledge to govern his 
country. He denies having stopped the 
British trade in oil, but says he has forbidden 
the Lagotians to buy oil in his country. He 
asserts that he makes no distinction between 
British merchants and Portuguese. He adds 
that he isa real friend to the English, for 
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which reason he advises them to stay at 
Badagry, and that he will send them suffi- 
cient oil. He then states that the reason he 
“ disallows English merchants and traders to 
build factories in his country is because he 
believes how friendly soever two may be, 
if they reside in one house, they will surely 
quarrel sometimes, and he wishes not in 
any way to offend the British nation, as they 
are his intimate friends,” With regard to the 
Portuguese,”’ he could at any time turn out 
any who offended him, but he “ would never 
do so to the English.’”’ He adds that the 
English “are at liberty to come with their 
goods, buy their oil and go away ; and that 
having assembled the Portuguese traders, and 
“mnumerable of ” his “ people’’ and inquired 
whether they had any oil belonging to any 
British merchant, the reply was “ No.” He 
therefore begged the consul to allow the 
person whose oil had been stopped to come 
and receive it, as he (the king) would not be 
responsible for the same. 


Mr. Foote was not satisfied with the 
answer, and proceeded in the Brune to Porto 
Novo, off which port he arrived in the after- 
noon of the 23rd February. On the 24th he 
addressed a second letter to the king, in 
which he recapitulates the principal terms of 
the treaty of the 17th January 1852, and 
charges the king with a violation of them, 
with causing “ repeated injuries to British 
trade ; determined opposition offered by the 
king and chiefs to the English; their open 
encouragement of the slave-traffic, and the 
fact that Porto Novo is the principal slave- 
dépdot on the coast.” He then requires, “ as 
the representative of Her Majesty the Queen 
of England,” that the king should repair on 
board the Brune before 12 a.m. on the fol- 
lowing day; that he shall pay any losses or 
damage which may have been occasioned 
through the seizure of British property ; that 
guarantees shall be given for the better ob- 
servance of treaty stipulations ; and that the 
king shall sign another agreement more 
comprehensive in its details than the former 
one. If the king should not be on board the 
Brune at the hour appointed, then the con- 
sul would fire upon the town. 


Had Mr. Consul Foote been the sovereign of 
Great Britain, he might have assumed the right 
of commanding an inferior potentate to wait 
upoa him; bat belsepsenghy Mr. Consul Foote, 
a salaried agent, with certain accurately de- 
fined powers, it was an act of gross arrogance 
on his part, to require the king to “ re- 
pair on board the Brune.” He sent his in- 
solent message by the hand of aspecial envo 
whom the king had commissioned to wal. 
come him, as soon as the Brune had anchored. 
In due course the messenger returned, and 
informed the consul that the king could 
neither come off to the ship to-morrow, nor 
comply with his (the consul’s) demands, but 
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was most willing to receive him on shore to 
hold a palaver. 


This course appears to have been the only 
one the king could observe, consistently with 
his self-respect and the ceremonies due to 
his rank, But he seems even to have waived 
these personal considerations, for the messen- 
ger having returned to the king, with Mr. 
Foote’s reply to the effect that he would not 
waver in his demands, and that the com- 
mander would fire upon the town next day 
“at eleven precisely,” at that hour on the 
25th, “a coloured man, half missionary half 
trader, came on board the Brune—which 
had dropped down the creek, in the night, 
some three miles,””—and pointing to some 
white flags, said that the king would come 
on board if the consul would wait a little. 
The consul consented, but at 1.20 he observed 
‘4 suspicious movement on shore, and 
people evidently throwing up earth-works” 
so, he “ordered a shot to be fired over the 
town, at extreme elevation.” 


It is alleged that the people of Porto Novo 
considered this shot as an act of hostility. It 
proved the signal for a return of the fire, 
*‘ from a low grassy bank running parallel 
with the ship,” whereupon “the marines 
and seamen of the Ranger commenced with 
their Enfield rifles, and soon stretched several 
of the natives on the beach.”’ Five hundred 
rounds of rifle cartridges were thus expended, 
without a single casualty on the side of the 
British ; but some confusion having arisen, 
involving friendly Kroo-men in the slaughter, 
the consul discontinued the assault, and re- 
turned to Lagos. Next day the Badagry 
chiefs—incited by the King of Porto Novo— 
sent a message offering peace, and com- 
pliance with the consul’s demands. The re- 
ply was, that the consul would givefthe king 
three weeks to comply with his (the consul’s) 
terms, and that he would await the king’s 
message at Lagos: further, that he should 
consider the opening of the trade, as the first 
sign of the king’s desire to comply with the 
demands made. It seems that the king did 
at once allow the trade to “ go on,”—xa some- 
what vague statement, seeing that there is 
no evidence of the trade’s having ever been 
stopped—and that on the 4th of March—that 
is within some eight or nine days after the 
Badagry chiefs had received Mr. Consul 
Foote’s reply —the King of Porto Novo sent, 
by the same chiefs, a second message, to the 
effect that the king wished for peace, and 
would comply with the consul’s demands; 
that the king would banish from his town 
any slave-dealer or Portuguese the consul 
might indicate; and that the king wished 
to be on friendly terms with the English, 
and would prove it in any way the consul 
pointed out. The consul thereupon drew out 
some additional articles to the treaty of 
the 5th January 1852, and sent}\the to 
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receive the signature of the king and of the 
chiefs. 

Thus ended the first chapter of this his- 
tory of a treaty, which, we think, few un- 
biassed persons will read without coming to 
the conclusion that Mr. Consul Foote might 
have attained his object without resorting to 
force, and without bloodshed, had he ex- 
hibited at the outset a little more forbearance, 
= shewn more respect to the King of Porto 

ovo. 


But there was a second, and a bloodier 
chapter tocome. Between the 8th of March 
and the 9th of May, Mr. Consul Foote does 
not communicate with Lord John Russell ; 
at least, no oon of an intervening date 
is published. We find him, however, writing 
to Commander Edmonstone, from Lagos, on 
the 22d April, asking him to detach a force 
to proceed to Badagry for the purpose of 
obtaining satisfaction for repeated insults 
and injuries, and coercing the King of Porto 
Novo into compliance with the terms which 
had been exacted of him. Mr. Consul Foote 
adds that the king and chiefs of Porto Novo 
were at one time prepared to accede, “ but 
through the intervention of the King of 
Dahomey they had been induced to with- 
hold their assent, and had actually made 

reparations to resist any attack.” It would 
fave been satisfactory to learn what steps 
Mr. Consul Foote took, between the 4th or 
the 5th of March, and the 22d o1 April, to 
obtain the signature of the king and the 
chiefs of Porto Novo to the new treaty sub- 
mitted to them on the former date. He 
appears to have been determined, from the 
outset, to carry things through with what 
is called a high hand; in plain English, 
without consideration for persons, property, 
life, or any thing save his dignity as the 
‘representative of Her Majesty the Queen 
of England.” Far more deeply impressed 
with a sense of his own importance, as in- 
vested with a “little brief authority,” than 
with the awful responsibility attaching to 
those who sacrifice human life, he proceeds, 
on the 23d April, with a foree—number not 
detailed—on board the steamer Fidelity, the 
Brune, and the Bloodhound, from Lagos to 
Porto Novo, and finding the river barricaded 
with stakes, at once forces the passage. The 
boats were fired upon, but the native bullets 
fell short. At 5.30 in the morning of the 
26th, the vessels anchored in front of the 
king’s palace, and commenced firing rockets, 
grape, canister, and shell, each of the latter 
setting a line of houses on fire. 

** Our marines and small-arm men,” says Mr. 
Consul Foote, ‘did great execution also. The 
ball from the Enfield rifle reached a long way 
beyond the grass-banks, whilst the musket-balls 
of the enemy fell short. A few bullets certainly 

assed over us, but they were easily known as 
iniés. In less than an hour the town was in 
a blaze; the king’s palace was one mass of 
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flame; in fact, nearly every house was burning 
or in ruins. The enemy, however, still kept 
their cows in the grass. It was therefore 
deemed advisable to dislodge them with the 
boats. Accordingly Commander Raby headed 
the boats, and dashed into the bank, almost into 
the midst of the enemy, the boats discharging 
grape, canister, and case-shot into them, at a 
ew yards’ distance. The enemy were now 
mowed down in dozens, and a general retreat 
commenced. The marines and seamen landed, 
and found the place abandoned; none but the 
dead were to be seen. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact loss sustained by the enemy, but 
I believe it must have been some 500 killed. 
Our loss amounted to only one killed, and some 
five or six slightly wounded.” 


Having burnt every thing that would 
burn, “a brought this murderous business 
to a close, the expedition weighed, and 
arrived at Lagos again on the 28th. We are 
not informed what transpired between this 
date and the 16th of May, but on the 27th 
of the latter month, Acting-Consul M‘Coskry 
—Mr. Consul Foote having died in the 
interim—sent to Lord John Russell a copy 
of a new treaty signed by the king and the 
chiefs of Porto Novo, on the 16th, by which 
English people, or others under English 
protection, acquire the right to buy or sell, 
or hire lands and houses, and to erect 
factories for purposes of trade in the Porto 
Novo country; an English agent may also 
reside there to watch over British interests ; 
and no wars are to be entered into between 
the king and chiefs of Porto Novo and any 
other chiefs or State, without first making 
the British consul acquainted with the matter 
in dispute ! 

Mr. Consul Foote is dead, and we are far 
from being animated with a desire to record 
against him one fact calculated to disparage 
lis memory. He probably acted in accord- 
ance with what he considered to be his duty, 
and intended to render a service to his 
country. But we ask, is it to be tolerated 
that any British agent—especially one in the 
subordinate capacity of consul—shall exer- 
cise the right of making war upon the 
inhabitants of a foreign country, without 
distinct and specitic instructions from the 
superior authorities at home? We do not 
hesitate to affirm, that no advantage to trade 
whatsoever can compensate for the awful 
sacrifice of human life on the two occasions 
upon which the late Mr. Consul Foote thought 
proper to. wield the powers he assumed 
against the unfortunate king and people of 
Porto Novo; and that even admitting them 
to have been in the wrong—which, however, 
no evidence has been adduced to prove — 
their error did. not deserve so awful a 
chastisement. Throughout this deplorable 
affair, he appears to have acted with extreme 
precipitancy and want of tact; and although 
it is now too late to take public action in 
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relation to proceedings for which he is no 
longer accountable to any human tribunal, 
it were well if the facts of the case—even as 
detailed by himself—were brought under the 
notice of the Government, in 2 manner to 
impress it with the necessity of restraining 
the zeal of its subordinates, in their dealings 
with so-called uncivilized people. 


THE LAST SLAVE-TRADE PAPERS. 


Two series of Slave-trade Papers have been 
presented to Parliament this year. The first— 
issued quite early in the Session—were long 
since over-due. They purported to be for the 
year 1860, and to embrace the official cor- 
respondence on the slave-trade from the 
Ist April 1859 to the 3lst March 1860. The 
most important of the despatches, however, 
were those from Cuba, including Mr. Com- 
missioner Crawford’s annual report for the 
year ending 31st December 1859. As these 
Blue Books were not given to the public till 
the middle of February in the present year, 
it will at once be seen that the most recent 
Parliamentary information on the subject of 
the slave-trade was some fourteen months old, 
and, to a certain extent, useless for all practical 
purposes. The delay in the production of the 
Slave-trade Papers had for some years en- 
gaged the attention of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
who spared no efforts to obtain their earlier 
delivery. These resulted in the promise on 
the part of the Government, that steps should 
be taken to secure this object. Accordingly, 
Lord John Russell issued a circular to the 
various Slave-trade Commissioners and Com- 
misary-Judges, dated 8th July 1860, inform- 
ing them that in future they would be ex- 
pected to make up their annual reports on 
the slave-trade on the 30th of September 
every year, instead of on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, as heretofore. This was not precisely 
what the Committee had been given to un- 
derstand would be required. They had shewn, 
by an accurate comparison of dates, that the 
remotest place from which these annual re- 
ports are sent are within two months sail of 
England, so that it was quite practicable to 
publish, for the use of Parliament, early in the 
month of April, in any year, information on 
the slave-trade to the 3lst of December in 
the previous one. A remarkable confirma- 
tion of this fact has been furnished by the 


publication of a despatch of Mr. Commis-° 


sioner Crawford’s, dated 5th February last, 
us a supplement to the Slave-trade Papers for 
the year 1861, and which we give entire, on 
account of its importance, in another column, 
under a separate heading. The last series of 
these papers purports to bring down the infor- 
mation on the slave-trade to the 31st of De- 
cember 1860, and it was issued towards the 
end of May: a further proof—if any were 
needed—of the substantial accuracy of the 
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Committee’s representation as to the practi 
cability of producing at a comparatively early 
period of the Session, all correspondence on 
the subject of the slave-trade to the end of 
the previous year. 

From this last series of papers we gather 
information which fully confirms the fact of 
the great activity of the slave-trade. Itmay 
be set down as having diminished about two- 
thirds since the closing of the Brazilian 
market, and it is a striking fact that the sup- 
plies for the island of Cuba proceed uninter- 
ruptedly. When it is alleged that the slave- 
trade has never been so extensively prosecuted 
as at the present time, the remark must be 
understood as having special reference to the 
transport of slaves to Cuba. Our own belief 
is, however, that the traffic to that island has 
been very nearly onits actual scale for along 
series of years; in other words, that Cuba has 
regularly absorbed, annually, about the same 
number of slaves as now find their way into 
it. There may have been a partial diminu- 
tion for a brief period, but it has always been 
compensated for by increased activity in a 
subsequent year. From the circumstance 
of the trade's being now restricted to a 
comparatively limited extent of the West 
Coast, the officers of the cruising squadron 
are able to concentrate their efforts, and thus 
a greater number of cases come under their 
notice than when they were obliged to watch 
a more extended sea-board. Some thirty-five 
years ago the slave-population of Cuba was 
set down at 200,000. It is now known to 
exceed one million, and that the mortality is 
ten per cent, with so little compensation for 
natural increase that it cannot be taken into 
account. A very simple calculation will 
satisfy any one, that to bring up the slave- 
population in Cuba to its present numbers, 
the annual importations of Bozal negroes— 
as the new slaves are called—must have been 
equal to 40,000 for many years past. It 
should also be borne in mind, that a very 
considerable number die after arrival, of whom 
no account is ever taken. The Cuban au- 
thorities have a direct interest in concealing 
the actual number of the slave-population, be- 
cause, by representing it as very much below 
its reul extent, they have a ready, though a 
false reply to the allegation of excessive im- 
portation of new slaves. A curious illustra- 
tion of this systematic falsification of the 
slave-population returns is furnished by a 
comparison of the statements made upon two 
different authorities. The Cuban census of 
1841, which was officially sent to the British 
Government,* and which was notoriously 
false in the particular of the numbers of the 
slaves, set them down at 496,495. Accord- 
ing to General Concha’s returns of the census 





* Vide the Earl of Aberdeen’s despatch to 
Mr. Bulwer, 3lst December 1843. 
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of 1850, published in his work on Cuba in 
1853, there were only 322,519 slaves in the 
island at that time, or an actual decrease of 
173,976 in nine years. But in 1841 more de- 

ndable accounts from independent sources— 
namely, from the most intelligent inhabitants 
of the island—alleged the slave-population to 
be between 800,000 and 900,000, and we are 
assured, by competent authority, that it is at 
this time quite a million and a quarter. Al- 
lowing, however, a good margin for over- 
estimate, it is evident that Mr. Crawford’s 
numbers must be considerably below the 
mark. We dwell upon this question of the 
number of the slave-population, because its 
variations through a series of years, always 
with an upward tendency, furnish a more 
accurate basis for calculating the yearly im- 
portations of slaves than any other evidence 
atcommand. It is fully proved that quite 
40,000 were landed in Cuba in 1860, the 
majority of whom were obtained on the 
West Coast of Africa, and conveyed thence 
under cover of the American flag. 


But while, upon the evidence furnished by 
Mr. Crawford, it is impossible to doubt the 
fact of so large an importation, the reports 
from the African Coasts, West and East, 
either furnished by the Judges of the Mixed- 
Commission Courts or by the officers com- 
manding the naval squadron, do not confirm 
it. The utmost these speak of is some 20,000 
in all, shewing how large a proportion of the 
slavers escape without detection: so true is 
it that the large protits of this wicked trade 
will always induce unprincipled men to pro- 
secute it at any and all risks. The character of 
the traffic remains unchanged. On the 4th 
of November 1859, Commander Hewett of the 
Viper captured a brig, the Tavernier of New 
York, flying the American flag, which was 
hauled down before she was boarded The 
brig was full, having 519 slaves on board, the 
majority boys. The women and smallest of 
the boys, in all 99, were removed, and the 
prize was sent on to St. Helena with the re- 
mainder. Of the original number of slaves 
captured, however, only 409 were saved, 110 
having died in the interim. A large mor- 
tality, however, is only one of the numerous 
deplorable features of the traffic. The cor- 
respondence between the late Mr. Consul 
Brand, at Lagos, and the despatches of the 
Sierra- Leone Commissioners, shew how native 
wars are stirred up and protracted by the in- 
cessant demand for slaves. The principal 

romoter of these strifes is the King of Da- 

omey, who appears to remain, up to the 
present time, insensible to the remonstrances 
which have been addressed to him, and proof 
alike against offers of indemnity if he will 
renounce trading in negroes. 


But, although slaves are exported chiefly 
from the territories of the King of Dahom ey, 
and some from the Sierra-Leone River, the 
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Nunez and the Pongas, the centre of the 
trade at present is the Congo and its vicinity, 
north of the Portuguese province of Loando. 
Mr. Gabriel—Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
at Loando—dwells strongly upon this fact 
in his interesting despatch to Lord John 
Russell, dated 25th February 1860. He is 
not sanguine of “its immediate suppression,” 
but believes this end will be progressively 
attained by a continuance “ of the same per- 
severing and conciliating measures on the 
part of Great Britain which have already 
achieved so much.” He adds, in conclusion, 
his opinion, “that it would be expedient to 
adopt vigorous and decisive measures to check 
this execrable trade, not only in its middle 
passage, but at its birth and termination ; 
that is to say, at the points where the pur- 
chase and sale of the negroes are effected, in 
order more speedily and efficiently to ac- 
complish this noble end.” 


Mr. Gabriel dwells at some length upon 
the increased shipments of cotton from 
Loando, equal, in three years, to 950 percent., 
and susceptible—under proper encourage- 
ment—of unlimited extension. He alleges, 
however, the necessity of European agency 
to superintend the sowing, gathering and 
cleaning of the raw material, and the invest- 
ment of considerable capital, and considers 
that the country is capable of supplying large 
quantities of other produce, suitable for com- 
merce, under a more convenient system of 
transport, the difficulties of conveying goods 
being, at this time, one of the greatest obstacles 
to the development of the resources of the 
provinces. 

While Mr. Gabriel speaks in the most 
positive terms of the susceptibility of the 
native African to improvement and civiliza- 
tion, ‘in a degree little inferior to any race 
of men similarly circumstanced,” he states 
that “with the exception of a few of the 
superior officers of the Government, there 
does not exist one individual in the province 
who wishes that the slave-population should 
rise a single step in the scale of civilization 
above its present degraded level.” From 
this fact he infers that great difficulties will 

resent themselves of a very serious, if not 
insurmountable nature, in the carrying out of 
the decree of the King of Portugal abolishing 
slavery in his African possessions in twenty 
years. 

The information from all the provinces of 
Brazil is decisive on the subject of the cessa- 
tion of the slave-trade from Africa. A traf: 
fic coast-wise is, however, carried on to a 
conaiderable extent between the Northern and 
the Southern provinces, and this is likely to 
continue as long as the great demand exists, 
for slave-labour in the latter. The Govern- 
ment actively follows up any rumour of dis- 
embarkations of slaves from foreign parts, 
and Mr, Christie, British Minister at Rio de 
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Janeiro alleges that the action and language 
of the Government in relation to the slave- 
-— accord with the general feeling of the 
public. 

This gentleman estimates the entire slave- 
population of Brazil at three millions, of 
which number not more than three per cent. 
were imported before the 7th November 1831, 
whenslave-im portation was first made illegat ; 
and that about seven per cent. were born be- 
fore that date, making some 2,700,000 im- 

orted and born since 1831. It was calcu- 
ated that from 1831 to 1850, nearly a million 
of negroes were imported, of whom 300,000 
in the last five years of that period. The 
cholera carried off, in 1850 and subsequent 
years, 16,000 Africans ; but it is alleged that 
in consequence of the greater care now taken 
of slaves, as a result of the cessation of the 
slave-trade, this section of the population is 
steadily on the increase. The mortality on 
slaves of all ages is estimated at 10 per cent. ; 
but the average term of life of a slave is 
computed at thirty-five years, and the period 
of his available service at twenty. Before 
the abolition of the slave-trade it did not ex- 
ceed fifteen. In the province of Rio Grande 
do Sul the slave-population is being gradually 
diminished by exportation, consequent upon 
the element of slave-labour being displaced 
by free immigration. The actual rate of de- 
crease 13 650 per annum upon 75,000, so that 
ina few years it is presumed that Slavery 
will be extinguished from this province. 

There does not appear to be any thought 
of introducing measures for the abolition of 
Slavery. The immediate consequence of the 
stoppage of the slave-trade has been a fear 
for the supply of labour. The immigration 
of Europeans, chiefly Portuguese, is, however, 
steadily increasing. The tide set in im- 
mediately upon the cessation of the slave- 
trade in 1850, since which time it has 
uveraged 10,000 every year. The Govern- 
ment is directing its attention to the best 
means of promoting it, and it is expected that 
when free-labour has become more abundant, 
Government will inaugurate a measure for 
the abolition of Slavery. 

In the Appendix to our last Annual Re- 
port* we gave a very complete summary of 
the contents of the last-published Slave-trade 
Papers, from which—and from what we have 
now added—it will be seen that the Trans- 
atlantic African slave-trade is prosecuted ex- 


-Clusively for the Cuban market, under cover 


of the United-States’ flag. We draw a dis- 
tinction between the trade to Cuba and that 
from the North and East Coasts of Africa for 
the Turkish market, because the latter is 
comparatively inconsiderable, and constantly 
decreasing. The same may be said of that 
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other slave-trade, miscalled free African Im- 
migration, carried on by the French, but 
which, having been prohibited first from the 
East Coast, has more recently been entirely 
countermanded from any part of the African 
continent, although it is to be regretted that 
from the West Coast it is to go on for another 
nine months. TheCuban slave-trade, indeed, 
must be regarded as the slave-trade proper, 
and as the only one people have in mind 
when they hear it referred to or speak of it 
themselves. It is this trade which the 
American flag protects. In July 1860 the 
Boston papers published a list of 40 vessels, 
all American, or sailing under the United- 
States’ flag, which had landed their cargoes 
in Cuba within the preceding eighteen 
months, or had been captured by American 
and English cruisers.¢ In the previous 
number of the Reporter we published Lord 
John Russell’s letter, remonstrating with 
Mr. Lewis Cass on the subject of the abuse 
of the United-States’ flag for slave-trading 
purposes; and Mr. Cass’s answer, which 
conveyed certain exceedingly hard truths, not 
in a — ne : — reply 
appears in the recently-published papers ; 
bat while it vindicates the British Govern- 
ment from any attempt to infringe the inde- 
pendent rights of the United States with re- 
gard to vessels sailing under the stars and 
stripes, it does not, in our estimation, deal 
with, but rather evades, the real point at issue, 
namely, the open infraction by Spain of her 
slave-trade treaties with this country. For 
ourselves, we quite concur in General Cass’s 
expression of opinion, that England ought to 
deal with Spain as the — and primary 
delinquent, and that unless she do so, she is 
weak whenshe remonstrates with those Powers 
whose flag is abused to cover a traffic they 
themselves have long abolished, and declared 
to be piracy. Lord John Russell, however, 
does well to remind General Cass, that in 1806 
Great Britain abolished her own slave-trade ; 
that in 1814, and at subsequent periods, she 
has urged the consideration of this subject 
upon the Powers of Europe collectively and 
separately, and that all have admitted in word 
and deed that it is a fair one for international 
representation and treaty; and lastly, that 
Her Majesty’s cruisers on the coast of Africa 
observe vessels sailing under the American 
flag, fitted up for the conveyance of slaves 
from Africa to Cuba; that our Consuls in the 
United States report on the sailing of vessels, 
intended for the slave-trade, for Africa and 
the Havana ; and that Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at the latter place reports the arrival 
at the island of Cuba of numerous vessels un- 
der the American flag, laden with slaves. Thus 
the proof of the alleged complicity is complete, 





* The Twenty-second Annual Report of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society.—(Ed. 
A. S. R.) 





+ The list shows 9 captured by British cruisers, 
5 by those of the United States, and 26 which 
landed their cargoes.—(Ed. A. S. R.) 
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and certainly Great Britain has a right to re- 
monstrate against it. 

What means can be adopted to ensure the 
speedy and total extinction of this wicked 
traffic remains yet to be considered. Perhaps 
the altered state of affairs in the United States, 
which has given the North an actual pre- 
ponderance, may open the way for negotia- 
tion on the subject of the right of search. 
Were this allowed, it would greatly promote 
the success of present efforts for the annihila- 
tion of the trade in slaves, , 





ANNEXATION OF SANTO DOMINGO 
TO SPAIN. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper entitled “ Papers 
relating to the Annexation of Eastern Santo 
Domingo to Spain” has been recently issued. 
Had we' needed evidence to convince us that 
the re-assumption by Spain of her ancient 
dominion over that part of the island of San 
Domingo, lately governed by General Sant- 
ana, was the result of the most barefaced in- 
trigue, the correspondence now before us 
would furnish the proof complete. It 
passes comprehension how our Government 
could possibly affect blindness to the manner 
in which an entire people has been jugyled into 
the hands of a foreign Power. The actual 
modus operandi was in this wise, according to 
the official account furnished to Lord John 
Russell by Mr. Consul Hood of Santo Do- 
mingo, under date of the 21st March last. 
First, rumours had been allowed to circu- 
late, since the commencement of the month, 
of the possibility of a Spanish Protectorate, 
negotiations for which were going on. It is 
not clear at all why the Protectorate of Spain 
was required. The Republic of Santo Do- 
mingo was in no danger from assault from 
without, for a truce between her and the Re- 
public of Hayti, negotiated by the English 
and the French Consuls, and which had yet 
three years to run, guaranteed the former 
againstany attack on the part of the Haytians, 
not to mention that President Geffrard had 
formally recognised the San Domingo Re- 
public under Santana, and was actually en- 
deavouring to conclude a treaty of commerce 
with it. However, on the 17th of March a 
rinted invitation was largely circulated, call- 
ing upon the inhabitants to assemble in the 
Square at 6 a. M. on the morning of the 18th, 
to learn the result of the negotiations. 
Of course negotiations imply a negotiator 
on behalf and in the name of some one, and 
a party to negotiate with. The latter was 


Spain, as represented by Marshal Serrano, ci- | 


sant favorite of the queen, and now Captain- 
General of Cuba; for the Spanish Govern- 
ment asserts that it was not privy to the act 
of annexation until long after it was com- 
leted. We may conclude, then, that Marshal 
ranoand General Santana were in close and 
confidential communication on the subject of 
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the transfer of San Domingo; but we can 
find no clue to the parties on whose behalf 
Santana was negotiating it. 

The invitation having been duly issued— 
but not to the representatives of France and 
England—was so eagerly responded to, that 
when the two Dente reached the Square, at 
a little before the hour appointed, they were 
the only persons present. By seven o’clock 
about fifty had assembled in all. The two 
Consuls— present, be it said, in their private 
capacity—curious to learn how the farce was 
being played in another direction, repaired to 
the fort. Herethey found some of the regular 
troops and of the National Guard, the whole 
number not exceeding three hundred, under 
arms. At eight o’clock they were ordered to 
pile their arms, and were then marched to 
the Square, and formed in front of the bal- 
cony of the Tribunal of Justice: a bitter 
satire upon the functions of the reputed blind 
deity. Shortly after the arrival of the troops 
General Santana, Vice-President Alfan, the 
Dominican Ministers, and all the Spanish 
officers in San Domingo made their appear- 
ance. Santana was not attended by any of 
the other authorities of the country, with the 
exception of the chief of police, the captain 
of the port, and his own aide-de-camp. By 
this time, however, about two hundred 
Spaniards and other foreigners had joined 
the fifty persons who had found their way 
to the Square by 7 a.M., so that the troops 
and officials constituted the bulk of the 
enthusiastic multitude on this momentous 
occasion. Santana’s aide-de-camp at once 
advanced and read a proclamation declaring 
Santo Domingo re-incorporated with Spain ; 
the Spanish flag was. hoisted, a salute of 101 
guns from the fort was fired, and act the first 
of the comedy was over. 

But the proclamation! It is a curiosity of 
its kind; and is vague, wordy, and menda- 
cious; it is also exceedingly ungrammatical. 
In one respect, however, it is suggestive. 
It informs the enthusiastic multitude afore- 
said, that Santana offers to the Dominicans,“ in 
the name of Spain,” and that Spain “concedes 
to them the civil liberty which our people 
enjoy, guarantees national liberty, and re- 
moves for ever the possibility of losing it ; 
ensures our property, offers to attend to an 
reward merit, and will bear in mind the 
services rendered to the country.” 

If Santana offered any thing “ in the name 
of Spain,” he must either have done so on 
his own individual responsibility, or with the 
direct sanction of the Cabinet at Madrid; 
unless he and Serrano were already in league 


_ to usurp its functions, relying upon the suc- 


cess of their treason to ensure them from 
blame. But what in fact did he offer? 
Nothing, as it seems to us, that the Domi- 
nicans did not already possess. “Spain,” he 
says, “gives us| the civil liberty which our 
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peopie enjoy.” Not much to give, assuredly, 
since it was already enjoyed.. So of the other 
boons, which were equally secure under the 
Republic. The offer to reward merit was an 
unfortunate libel upon the impartiality of the 
republican administration; but as the bait 
would be far more likely to tempt the 
Spaniards of the island than the Dominicans, 
we may presume the ranks of the traitors 
were somewhat weak when the inducement 
was held out to waverers, that services to the 
country would be “ borne in mind.” 

On the very day this impudent composition 
was read to the small po. in front of the Pa- 
lace of Justice, Arch-traitor Santana informed 
the British Consul officially, that “the sove- 
reign will of the people so freely, sponta- 
neously, and peaceably manifested,” imposed 
upon him the duty of making known the fact 
of the re-incorporation of San Domingo with 
“the Spanish monarchy.” The said “ fact ”’ 
was also embodied in a declaration the same 
18th of March, signed by Santana, Alfan, 
and the De Castros, (Jacinto and Filipe Fer- 
nandez ;) but with the intimation that they 
had, of their own free will, and of the whole 
population, annexed the Republic to Spain. 
On the 30th of the month a circular was is- 
sued ‘to the persons of the highest standing 
in the island,” informing them, “ that the 
cry of Dominican loyalty proclaiming the 
illustrious Princess Isabel] II. to be our Queen 
and Sovereign resounds throughout the land ;” 
and that the executive had in its possession 
“the declarations of the provinces of Santo 
Domingo, Seybo, Azua, Vegu, and Santiago ” 
to the same effect. It certainly does, how- 
ever, appear very singular that “the persons 
of the highest standing in the island” should 
require to be informed of a fact which must 
have been at the very time notorious, if the 
‘‘ pronunciamiento ”’ had been so remarkably 
spontaneous. 

Was it to stimulate the spontaneity of this 
enthusiasm in favour of Spain, that on the 
6th of April a Spanish force, consisting of a 
steamer, two frigates, a steam-corvette, and 
a steam transport, bringing some 3000 soldiers 
with their equipments, arrived at San Do- 
mingo? That force had left Havana on the 
24th of March. Buton the 23rd, a pilot-boat 
from San Domingo had landed at Havana 
two Commissioners from Santana, instructed 
to inform Marshal Serrano of the “ voluntary 
act” by which San Domingo had been re- 
annexed to Spain. The usual time required 
to cross from San Domingo to Havana is 
eight days. The Commissioners appear to 
have done it in five. The naval expedition 
sailed on the 24th, the very day after their 
arrival, and notwithstanding it was a case of 
stcam versus sails, it did not reach its desti- 
nation under ten days. There is also con- 
nected with the despatch of the expedition, 
the remarkable fact of its havirg been 
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organized with a celerity which savours of 
anticipation and preparedness. Three thou- 
sand soldiers with the munitions and ma- 
terial of warfare, and five war-vessels, are 
not usually improvised to sail for a distant 
land, and European experience even points to 
the necessity of a considerable delay. It is 
as well to add, that on the 30th of March, a 
screw-frigate of 36 guns, a paddle-corvette 
steamer of 16 guns, and a paddle-wheel 
steamer of 6 guns—total. 58 guns—and hav- 
ing “a considerable number of artillery and 
field- pieces on board, with additional troops, 
and some 500,000 dollars in gold,” left 
Havana for San Domingo: of course still 
further to stimulate the “ great and una- 
nimous desire of the population to be re-an- 
nexed to Spain,” from which, be it observed, 
they had been separated forty years, without 
having once sighed for re-incorporation. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that although 
Santana had announced the “unanimous vote 
of the people” on the 30th of March, it was 
not until the 8th of April, two days after the 
landing of the Cuban force in San Domingo, 
that “all the important places in the Spanish 

art of the island’’ are officially reported to 

ave declared for Spain. The total number 
of troops landed from Cuba, up to the date of 
the last despatch of the series, was ten thou- 
sand. 

On the 19th of May, a royal decree, signed 
by Queen Isebella II., and dated from Aran- 
juez, announced to the world that Her Majesty 
declared the Dominican Republic re-incor- 
porated with the Spanish monarchy. Thus 
ends the second act of the comedy. In our 
next we shall examine certain details of this 
transaction, affecting the rights and liberties 
of some of the coloured people formerly slaves 
in Cuba, which want of space has compelled 
us to leave out of view in the present article. 








COTTON-GROWING CAPABILITIES 
OF AFRICA. 
AT the recent Anti-slave-trade Conference it 
will have been observed that great stress 
was laid upon the importance of promoting 
legitimate commerce and native agriculture, 
and especially the growth of cotton. We 
have many times referred, in these columns, 
to the indigenous capabilities of West Africa 
for the production of cotton ; and the follow- 
ing remarks, confirmatory of our views, are 
therefore of great value, as tending to shew 
the vital importance of promoting the exten- 
sion of consular establishments on the African 
coast, East as wellas West, and of encourag- 
ing native industry through every legitimate 
channel. They were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Townsend, of Abbeokuta, on the occasion of 
the recent Annual Meeting of the Cotton- 
Supply Association at Manchester. 
EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
“Rev. Mr. Townsend, of Abbeokuta, said: 
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I will not detain you long. I have to plead the 
cause of the Western Coast of Africa as a cotton- 
field for you; and shall confine myself to that 
one country I am acquainted with—the Yoruba 
country. You are aware of the efforts which 
have been already made there, and some people 
have supposed that those efforts have failed; but 
this is quite a mistake, because from nothing has 
come something; and, if from nothing has come 
something, I am prepared to say that something 
can produce something prodigious. When I first 
went to that country I found no lawful trade. 
Now there is: and whereas a few years ago no 
cotton was seen except for home consumption, 
now cotton is exported from that country to this. 
From Lagos to Rabba, a distance of 300 miles, 
the country abounds in cotton. Cotton has been 
produced there from times immemorial. It has 
produced cotton for native consumption, which 
has been manufactured into cloth when cotton was 
utterly unknown to us; and it will produce such 
an amount of cotton as will utterly surprise you. 
The stimulus which has been given at present 
has not been adequate; the efforts have not been 
sufficiently expansive. People say it is a barba- 
rous country, but I do not say so. It is a coun- 
try that is very civilized; that is gouerned by its 
own laws; that has its own manufactures of 
various kinds, for instance, of cloth andiron. I 
am prepared, tco, to say that the people are an 
industrious people: they are not the lazy, idle 
people you hear of, but an industrious people, who 
will work, day by day, all the year round for 
hire. They will work for fair wages, and the 
wages are only about 4d. per day perhaps. ‘The 
people are industrial and agricultural. There is 
scarcely a man that is not a farmer; and I sup- 
pose almost every man plants a certain amount 
of cotton, and, in doing so, he is governed by the 
market price ; for instance, if the demand and 
price go up, then the planter plants, and then he 
supplies the demand which is made upon him. I 
am prepared to state that the people are com- 
mercial. Though the climate may be supposed 
to be bad for Europeans, there is very little need 
of Europeans going there at all. I came to state, 
that in the town of Abbeokuta there are large 
agents, who have their correspondents in all parts 
of the country,who buy such produce as they may 
want; and tosay that those persons are educated 
and sent out to the large towns in the interior, 
where they buy up ivory, palm-oil, and scarfs, 
and bring them down to the coast. Now these 
agents are prepared to buy cotton for you, and 
these native merchants in Abbeokuta are pre- 
pared to send to their agents to supply you with 
cotton if you want it. But there are certain 
things that are required; there are certain im- 
pediments in the way. For instance, there are 
wars in the country, but that is a small matter : 
it will soon cease. That war, in fact, will do 
good to the country and to our efforts in the end, 
because it produces this effect, that a large num- 
ber of people are drawn down to the town of 
Abbeokuta and obtain sympathy, and that sym- 
pathy they obtain from the Europeans, and by 
this means a population is being drawn together 
that will soon be brought into working condition. 
Now, such being the case, I do not think much 
of the war, although it is a hindrance at the pre- 
sent time; but there is another hindrance, and 
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that.is the-want of roads. You are aware, per- 
haps, that at the present time all the cotton is 
carried on the heads of people, and cotton has 
been thereby brought into Abbeokuta uncleaned ; 
but at the places most remote from water com- 
munication I have made a calculation that if 
cotton were cleaned there, it could be brought 
down to Abbeokuta, and yield a good profit to 
the person who would doit; and by that means 
the supply would be greatly increased. An agent 
was set to work for this purpose, but unfortu- 
nately he died a few months after I had re- 
quested him to do this. But when roads can be 
made at a very small cost, cotton can be brought 
down in carts and waggons,; and the cotton from 
that country will exceed any thing you can anti- 
cipate, however large that might be. We have 
there the elements of great wealth. The coun- 
try is close to the sea. The country has at its 
back the large Niger River, and is intersected 
by rivers in every direction. The country has a 
working population. It has supplied the best 
slaves for America, Now, if the country be 
properly worked, you will get such a supply of 
cotton as you cannot calculate; only we need 
roads. ‘Ihe natives have only such as their 
fathers were accustomed to; and up to the pre- 
sent time, though they have seen, they do not 
understand the use cfacart. We nee! to teach 
them these small matters; we need to lay out a 
little capital in the development of these things, 
and then we shall reap that result that our 
means are calculated to produce. Why, then, 
should we not do it? We want to stop the slave- 
trade; it would be far easier to do it in this way 
than in any other. Make the country valuable, 
and then you need not export the men. Make 
the men themselves valuable, and then you will 
hear no longer of any thing like the slave-trade 
in that country. I am quite sure that if you 
only undertake to render the assistance to the 
mercantile community which already exist in 
that country in the making of roads, you 
need not send labourers to work there, for as soon 
as the roads are made, the whole population will 
be brought into that condition that they will work 
their own farms, and prcduce you cotton to the 
full extent of their labour power. 











Rebiehs. 


The Abolition of Slavery. By Augustin 
Cochin, ex-Mayor and Municipal Council- 
lor of the City of Paris. Two Volumes. 
Paris: Jacques Lecofire, Publisher, 29 Rue 
du Vieux Colombier, and Guillaumin and 
Co., librarians, 11 Rue Richelieu. 1861. 

THE above is a translated title of a yery 

remarkable work on the Slavery question, 

recently published in Paris. It is one of the 
most valuable contributions to anti-slavery 
literature which has issued from any press, 
and is very appropriately’ dedicated to 
M. le Duc de Broglie, one of the most dis- 
tinguished philanthropists of the age, whose 
efforts to promote the ebolition of Slavery 
in the French colonies are scarcely known 
in this country. Yet, sofar back as the 
28th of March 1822, he brought forward 
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a motion in the French Chamber of Peers, 
for an address to the king, requesting him 
to order measures to ensure the entire abolition 
of the slave-trade. On the 24th January 
1827, on the presentation ofa Bill for the 
repression of the traffic, he delivered an 
admirable speech, which has been lately 
reproduced by M. Charles Giraud, in his 
Memoir on Negro Slavery. On the 26th of 
March 1840 he was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee nominated to prepare a pro- 
ject for the abolition of Slavery, and a political 
constitution for the French colonies. In 
1843 this Committee presented its report to 
the Minister of Marine. It was prepared by 
the duke, and was remarkable for the mass 
of facts it contained, entailing’, in their collo- 
cation, an enormous amount of labour. On 
the 29th of May 1845 he negotiated and 
signed the Convention with Great Britain, 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, forming 
the supplement to the treaties of 1831 and 
1833, and the Convention of 184]. On the 
7th July 1845 a Bill was introduced in the 
Chamber of Peers for the redemption, by pur- 
chase, of the slaves of the French colonies, 
and for their education, which Bill M. de 
Broglie most ably supported; and on the 
13th January 1846 he eloquently defended 
the slave-trade Convention of 1845, when it 
was attacked in this same Chamber. After 
Slavery in the French colonies had been 
abolished (4th March 1848), and it became 
necessary to re-establish in them the order 
which had been compromised by the revolu- 
tion, M. de Broglie was selected (22d Novem- 
ber 1849) as Chairman of the Committee 
appointed to prepare the new colonial régime, 
and in 1858 he presided over the Commission 
nominated to investigate the difficult questions 
which the new system of engaging African 
immigrants on the coast of Africa had raised. 
In fact, although M. M. Passy, Tracy, 
Isambert, Remusat, de Tocqueville, Guizof, 
de Lamartine, Berreyer, Montalembert, de 
Gasparin, Wa lon, and Schcelcher—but espe- 
cially the two former and the latter—were 
devoted abolitionists, it was to M. de Broglie 
that the abolition of Slavery in the French 
colonies was chiefly due, and in dedicating 
his remarkable work to the champion of 
Emancipation in France, M. Cochin has only 
rendered a just tribute to a distinguished 
philanthropist. 

M. Cochin doubtless found it not the 
easiest part of his task to condense the 
vast materials his industry and research have 
brought to light. His two volumes contain 
upwards of a thousand octavo pages, and he 
does not appear to have lost sight of one 
point of importance. Asa matter of course, 
the bulk of the work is devoted to the French 
colonies, and his vindication of the beneficial 
results of emancipation in them is both con- 
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it has not accomplished all that its promoters 
anticipated, but says, as if to anticipate 
objection, ‘‘ Would it be surprising that ten 
years liberty should not have effaced the 
evils accumulated by two centuries of servi- 
tude?””? Commencing his work with the aboli- 
tion of Slavery under the Convention, 1794, 
and its re-establishment under the Consulate, 
1802, he brings it down to the period of the 
final measure in 1848, and then traces its 
different effects in each of the colonies of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, Reunion (Bourbon), 
and Guiana, He treats of the laws; of the 
military ; of public justice; of the indem- 
nity; of production, trade, and property ; 
of the sugar question before emancipation, 
and after it, to the passing of the law of the 
23d May 1860, which removed the enor- 
mous imposts on colonial sugar, levied to 
protect the beet-root sugar manufacturers. 
The labour and the immigration questions, 
religion, education, population, condition of 
society, have each a proper share of con- 
sideration, and the result is a luminous 
exposition of the actual state of the French 
planting interest before and after emancipa- 
tion, and a confirmation of the fact which 
our own Abolition Act elicited, that so far 
from the removal of Slavery having ruined 
the colonies where it existed, it was posi- 
tively the saving of them. 

In his chapter on Cuban Slavery, M. 
Cochin establishes the above startling fact 
most conclusively, and demonstrates that the 
prosperity of the island is only apparent, and 
due to exceptional circumstances. He also 
points out—in separate chapters—the exist- 
ence of the same radical evil in Brazil, in the 
Dutch colonies, and in the Portuguese pos- 
sessions, all traceable to the same cause. 

A not inconsiderable portion of M. Cochin’s 
work is devoted to the English colonies, and 


| he has treated it with marked success. The 
| Danish and Swedish colonies are likewise 


not overlooked; while Africa, as the native 
home of the negro, also figures prominently 
in our author’s pages. A very large portion 
of the second volume is taken up with the 

uestion of Slavery in the United Etates, and 
the amount of information M. Cochin has 
condensed into this section—though not new 
to those who have studied the subject—is 
really remarkable. By far the most striking 
part of this work, however, is the third part 
of the second volume, in which—within 
some hundred and ten pages—M. Cochin 
exhibits the persistent struggle which Chris- 
tianity has maintained against the great moral 
plague-spot, Slavery, during eighteen cen- 
turies, and the difference between the Slavery 
of the Jewsand Ancients, and that of modern 
times. Indeed, the earnest, philanthropic, 
and truly religious spirit in which the whole 
work is written, must commend it to that 


clusive and eloquent. He will not admit that | particular class of the public which believes 
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that the struggle for the emancipation of the 
negro is founded on the everlasting principles 
of truth and justice, and on that love to one’s 
kind, which is the great characteristic of the 
Christian dispensation. Let us translate the 
concluding passages of M. Cochin’s admirable 
work. 


‘To the work, then, Sovereigns and States- 
men! Complete by facts the happy revolution 
accomplished in ideas! To the work, Philoso- 
phers! Instead of humiliating, let us exhort 
one another! To the work, Democrats, too in- 
dulgent towards America, which allows the flag 
of independence to float over the decks of the 
Slaver, and prefers civil war to Christian jus- 
tice! To the work, sons of Washington and 
Franklin, who let Russia give lessons to Ame- 
rica! To the work, especially, Christians all! 
Let us pray, write, agitate, emancipate, press 
on the movement, set an example! Let us not 
be found taking no part in a crusade to deliver, 
not the tomb, but the “e temple of the Saviour ! 

**In my eyes—and this is the conclusion to 
which this Jast part of my work brings me—the 
enslavement of our fellow-creatures, the depriv- 
ing them of their liberty which is their first 
possession, is condemned by the commandment 
of God: ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ This kind of 
property is robbery. 

“I go further. It is alleged that Slavery is 
not condemned by the principles of Christianity. 
I maintain that its condemnation is a conse- 
quence of each of its. principles. There is not 
one of the ten commandments recited by man 
and child in their daily prayer, which Slavery 
does not violate. Endeavour, now, to reconcile 
one of these with the possession of your fellow- 
creature. How can a Christian adore and per- 
fectly love God, and call him ‘ our Father,’ when 
he regards his own brethren as cattle? The oaths 
he takes to God, promising to practise justice, 
does he not violate them ? and does he not take 
God's name in vain every moment of a guilty 
life? What sentiment does he bring to the ser- 
vice of God on holy-days ; and how dees he teach 
his slayes to keep holy the Sabbath; to enjoy 
before God a fraternal equality ; to believe in his 
goodness ; to love one another? Does he permit 
them to honour their father and their mother ? 
admitting even that they have ever known them. 
Is it not homicide in every form, of the man 
whora he deprives of his dignity as a man, and 
chastises as a brute? Nothing restrains him 
from lust, and he finds his interest in exciting to 
it. He lives surrounded by lying: he lies to 
himself: he bears false witness before God, for 
his conscience reveals the truth of the wickedness 
he commits. He has coveted the property of 
another, for he has obtained it unjustly. Ex- 
posed to betray the marriage relation, often he 
violates that of his fellow-creature. In the work 
of the flesh he finds a temptation which nothing 
arrests, and an odious profit. In a word, he has 
taken another man’s goods, he keeps them, he 
knows it, he perseveres in the act. I have en- 
deavoured to demonstrate that Christianity de- 
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stroys Slavery, but it is yet clearer to me that 
Slavery abolishes pawenryg 5 

** Which will conquer ? ill it be evil, or will 
it be good? Assuredly, and soon, it will be good. 

*¢ The work advances. The abolition of Slavery 
is the very accomplishment of the Gospel. 
Notwithstanding the resistance of interests, of 
specious reasoning, of policy, it may be said to 
the zeal of charity, marching onwards under the 
shadow of the Cross, ‘ Jn hoc signo vinces.’* 

** Already hope perceives the dawn of the day 
on which Slavery shall have disappeared entirely 
from amongst Christian nations. 

‘**On that day there will be great joy in heaven 
and on earth.” 

It is only right to add that M. Cochin 
renders ample justice to Great Britain and 
her philanthropists, for their disinterested 
efforts, and their sacrifices to bring about 
the abolition of the slave-trade, and of Slavery. 


The Civil War in America; or, the Slare- 
holders’ Conspiracy. London: G. Vickers, 
172 Strand. 

Tus is a most able pamphlet of some hun- 

dred pages, written by the Rev. W. H. 

Channing, son of the late Rev. Dr, Chan- 

ning, oot published last June, on the eve of 

the departure of the writer on a visit to the 

United States, after a seven years’ residence 

in England. Mr. Channing shews very 

conclusively that the promoters of the Se- 
cession movement contemplated, from the 
first, a total and complete separation of the 

South from the North, and that the last act 

of rebellion was only one of a long series of 

more covert proceedings tending to the same 
end. It is, in fact, an able and a complete 
exposition of one of the most deliberately 
planned national conspiracies on record, 
having its origin in the determination of 

a few of the most unscrupulous of the pro- 

slavery party, to make and to constitute 

Slavery and the African slave-trade the 

corner-stones of a new Republic. The whole 

of the two first sections of this remarkable 
pamphlet is calculated to carry conviction 
to any unprejudiced mind; but we confess 
the third is somewhat disappointing; nor 
could it be otherwise, for it is not in mortal 
wisdom to predict how this awful outbreak 
is to end, though the most sanguine may 
ardently hope it will result in a general 
movement for the liberation of the slaves. 

We can, however, very strongly recom- 

mend this admirable little work to all who 

are anxious to acquire, from a trustworthy 
source, information on the origin and inci- 
dents of the present stauggle. 








* Villemain’s ‘* Essays on the Genius of Pin- 
dar, and on Lyric Poetry,” Part II., Chap. xxv., 
p- 606. ¢ 
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